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Brownie Leach. 


BURGOO KING 


E. R. Bradley's 1932 Kentucky Derby Winner, Purchased Last Week by 
John W. Galbreath of Ohio. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


xP Faraway Farm Stallions 


MAN O’ WAR... Private 


By Fair Play—Mahubah, by *Rock Sand 


WAR ADMIRAL .. *1,500 


By Man o' War—Brushup, by Sweep RETURN 
TRACE CALL ... *500 
By Call Boy—*Tracedes, by Tracery FOR LIVE FOAL 


Trace Call's first crop of foals became of racing age in 1937. He has sired the 
stakes winners Spot News, Wedding Call, Blue Trace, Hysterical, True Call, Joy Boy, 
and Chief Onaway, and two others which have placed in stakes, Ace Call, and Dollar- 
ville. 


AMERICAN FLAG... connacr 


By Man o' War—*Lady Comfey, by Roi Herode 


American Flag won eight races and $82,725. In three seasons of racing he was 
also once second and once third. To the end of 1940 the get of American Flag had 
won $677,282. American Flag is the sire of the stakes winners Gusto, Nellie Flag, 
Great Gun, Flag Pole, At Top, National Anthem, Us, Patriotic, and many other good 
winners. 


VETERINARY CERTIFICATE REQUIRED 


Apply to 


HARRIE B. SCOTT | 


Faraway Farm Lexington, Ky. 


| | 

| | 


Suturday, January 17, 1942 


SIROCCO 
SWEEPALOT 
STAR BOARDER 


Dixiana 


DIXIANA 


CHARLES T. FISHER, Owner 


SWEEP ALL 


Bay, 1928, by Sweep—Nettie | 
Hastings, by Hastings 


Sire of the stakes winners 
BIG FLASH 

BETTY SWEEP 
BAY VIEW 


$500—LIVE FOAL 


Apply to 
E. F. ELLIS 
Lexington, Ky. 


SLAVE SHIP 


Black, 1929, by a Toney—Lightship, by 
o’ War 


Sire of 21 Foals in Four Crops 
Fifteen Starters 
Eleven Winners, Three Others Have Placed 


Slave Ship’s first foals were 2-year-olds in 1938. Of eight 
foals six have started and five are winners. The other has placed. 
His second crop, 2-year-olds in 1939, ineluded five foals. Four 
have started and three are winners, Slave Ship had three 2-year- 
olds of 1940, two of which have won and the other has not 
started. Of Slave Ship’s 1941 crop of 2-year-olds three have 
started, one is a winner and one has placed. 


Slave Ship himself was unbeaten in his only two races. He won 
his first race by six lengths, his second by two and one-half 
lengths. In his second race he spread a foot and was forced into 
retirement. He is by the successful sire Black Toney (sire of 
Bimelech and many other top horses) and out of a stakes-winning 
daughter of the great Man o’ War, whose daughters have produced 
such top horses as Cravat, Dauber, High Fleet, Firethorn, Dawn 
Play, Mata Hari, Jabot, ete. Slave Ship is very sure with his mares. 


$200—FOR LIVE FOAL 


Standing At 


FORT SPRINGS FARM 


(Located opposite Keeneland Race Course on 
Rice Road) 


Apply to HOWARD WELLS, 
Phones 8618-X or 4761 
727 West Main Street Lexington, Ky. 


‘CYNIC 
BR. 
an Fee $200. Return 
C IC Brown horse, 1928 


(Tout f Sainfoin 
Captain Cuttle_____. | Sas 
ona Vis 
un 
| Emita, 
| un ge 
0. 
4 | Maid ‘ot the Mist 
lea guerite 
lare. esmon 
| Sheila 
ENTERED STUD 1931 
Height, 161, Hands Weight, 1360 Lbs. 
RACING RECORD STUD RECORD 
Year Age Starts Ist 2nd 3rd Unpl. Won 
9 2 4 5,400 
*Cynic, foaled in England, raced only in America. At 11 ,807 
two he was second, beaten a length, to Snowwhite in ) REE 13 20 16 28 14,525 


the Cavendish Plate. At three he won two races, was 
second twice, unplaced but once. 


64 67 88 $55,837 


Return is for one year, or fee may be refunded at option of owner of stallion. Fees due and payable 
July 1st, 1942. Returns to be claimed before January lst, 194 
The condition of any broodmare coming to this stallion is ‘subject to our approval and must be ac- 


companied by a veterinary certificate. 


LOS LAURELES RANCHO 


Monterey 


Carmel Valley 


California 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Greentree Farm Stallions 


1942 SEASON 


QU ESTION NAIRE 


Questionnaire has proved himself a very successful sire through his first five crops of 
foals, including last year’s 2-year-olds. He ranked fifteenth on the list of leading sires to No- 
vember 1 last season with 33 winners of 81 races and $112,720. He is sire of nine 2-year- 
old winners, including the stakes winners Requested (seven stakes) and Bold Question. 
Questionnaire also is sire of the stakes winners Hash, Third Degree, Monday Lunch, Rock 
Wren, etc. Forty-five of 61 foals in his first four crops are winners to date. 


FEE $1,000—-RETURN IF ALIVE AND IN OUR POSSESSION 


"ST. GERMANS 
{ 
Bay, 1921 Maid 


To January 1, 1941, *St. Germans had sired the winners of 597 races and $1,178,614. He 
is sire of the crack 2-year-old Devil Diver (winner Breeders’ Futurity, Hopefu! Stakes, San- 
ford Stakes, second in the Belmont and Pimlico Futurities, etc.), Twenty Grand, Bold Ven- 
ture, St. Brideaux, Memory Book, Sparta, and other top stakes winners. 


FEE—PRIVATE 


ST. BRIDEAUX 


St. Brideaux has sired the stakes winners Cherry Jam, and Alms and the good winners 
Lame Duck, Bad Dreams, Armor Bearer, Say Do, Kendal Green, Alpen Glow, Birthday, 
Weary Flower, Beau Do, Lady Brideaux, etc. Five of six foals won at two last season. 


FEE $200—RETURN IF ALIVE AND IN OUR POSSESSION 


GREENTREE FARM 


P. O. Box 1110 Lexington, Ky. 


Saturday, January 17, 1942 
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HARMONY HOLLOW STUD 


Harbourton, New Jersey 


CASE ACE 


B. h., 1934 

jax {Flying Fox 
< lRondeau____- {Bay Ronald 
j ) Doremi 

i 3 | Commando 

| sweetheart | Running Stream 
~~ (*Humanity__. *Voter 


| *Red Cross IV 


His tail female traces to Roxelane and 
Rouge Rose, the dams of Roi Herode and 
Bend Or, respectively. Won Arlington Fu- 
turity, Illinois Derby, etc. Track record, 
Arlington, five furlongs in :58%5. 

Case Ace is sire of the winners Lochin- 
var, Carillon, and Cruiser from his first 
crop to race this season, 


Fee $500 
WITH ONE YEAR RETURN 
Approved Mares Only 


Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 


640 South Broad St. Trenton, N. J. 


DIAVOLO 


1925, by Whisk Broom II—Vexatious, by 
Peter Pan 


Ch., 


Sire of Six 2-Year-Old Winners in 1941 


Diavolo has proved himself a very successful 
sire through his first seven crops of foals, includ- 
ing 2-year-olds of 1940. He has sired 120 
foals in the seven crops and 75 per cent of all his 
foals are winners. Sixty of his foals won as 2- 
year-olds. He is sire of the stakes winners 
Witchlike, Scurry, Lavengro (stakes winner in 
four seasons). White Cockade (in four seasons), 
Irksome, Misled, Faust (two seasons), Teufel 
(two seasons), Minnelusa, Mars Shield, Matter- 
horn, Devil's Crag (two seasons), etc. 


Diavolo is very sure with his mares. Diavolo 
himself was a stakes winner of 10 races and 
$107,540. 


Fee $250 Return, payable July 1, or $300 
Guarantee Live Foal 


(Veterinary Certificate Required) 


Standing At 


MARCHMONT FARM 


Paris (CHARLTON CLAY) Kentucky 


BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 


1942 SEASON 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930 


{ Ben Brush 
Eternal \ Pink Domino 
= *Rock Sainfoin 
astings 
Octoroon 1 *Ortegal 
Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


PSYCHIC BID 


PSYCHIC BID 


Chestnut, 1932 


f Hastings 
elbert 
Quelle Chance “Qu'Elle est Belle 
{ The Tetrare! 
{ Tetratema______- Scotch Gift 


Roi Herode 
LReine de Neige___ Snowflight 


= Herod_____. 


Fee $250 
To Guarantee a Live Foal 


Brookmeade Farm has excellent facilities for visiting mares. 


Standing At 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


UPPERVILLE 


VIRGINIA 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


GOOD ADVICE BULL DOG 


Bay or brown, 1927, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, 
By WISE MOTHER, by by’ Spearmint 


Good Advice is the sire of 23 winners from 37 
starters to date, including 19 winners at two. BOOK FULL 
He was sire of nine 2-year-old winners last year 
from 16 starters. Two others have placed. Five 


and Lexington in 1911 averaged $1140. REAPING REWARD 


Fee $100 For Live Foal Brown, 1934, by *Sickle 
Ten Seasons Available 
Out of Dam of 
STANDING AT DUSTWHIRL__.____ | REAPING REWARD 
SILVER LAKE FARM by Sweep 
(Charles W. Black) 
Frankfort Kentucky Second dam OSMAND 
BREVITY { Nari COLE 
by Superman GOLDEN MELODY NATIONAL 
ANTHEM 


HE DID Fee $500 Live Foal 


Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 


Stakes Winner in Four Seasons *HELIOPOLIS 


HE DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- Bay, 1936 
ner in four. He placed in stakes in one other ys 
season. He Did won over all kinds of tracks By HYPERION, leading English sire in 1940, 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 1941, second ‘in 1939. 
over a route. 
Out of DRIFT, stakes winner and dam of three 
HE DID has every qualification to get sons stakes winners. 


and with tremendous which 
can run and win over any sort of track. He en- A 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his Fee $500 For Live Foal 
mares in foal. 

$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 


Standing At COLDSTREAM STUD 


HARTLAND FARM 
Versailles (H. P. Mason) Kentucky LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 


STANDING AT RUNNYMEDE FARM 


(Stallions Owned by Mr. Maxwell Howard) 


STAGEHAND 


Bay, 1935, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 
Greatest Son of *Sickle Out of Fair Play’s Greatest Daughter 

Stagehand raced three seasons, was a stakes winner of nine races and $200,110. He established 
two track records, equaled two other track records, and beat top horses of his years. Stagehand was 
a sound individual throughout his racing career until injured in his last race, was exceptionally mild 
mannered and a splendid doer. He entered the stud in 1941 and got 28 mares in foal. 

At three Stagehand won the Santa Anita Derby (beating Dauber, Sun Egret, etc.), Santa Anita 
Handicap (beating Seabiscuit, Pompoon, etc., 1%4 miles in 2:01%5, new track record), Empire City 
ee (under 124 pounds, beating Fighting Fox 120, Galapas 106, 11 miles in 1:51, equals track 
record), Narragansett Special (under 119, beating Bull Lea 113, Cravat 108, ete., 1 3-16 miles in 1:5615), 
Governor's Handicap (under 120, beating Two Bob 100, Thanksgiving 115, etc., 1% miles in 1:4925, 
new track record), and also placed in the Brooklyn Handicap, Derby Trial, Dwyer Stakes, and James 
Cc. Thornton Memorial Handicap. 

At four Stageghand won the McLennan Memorial Handicap (under 126, beating Bull Lea 122, Mythi- 
cal King 112, etc., 144 miles in 1:48'5, equals track record), and was third in the Widener (under 126, to 
Bull Lea 119, and Sir Damion 114). In the Widener Stagehand was caught between Pasteurized and 
Mythical King at the start. His left fore ankle was badly cut, and he bowed in his other leg as a 
result of favoring the injured ankle. The Widener was his last race. 


For Live Foal 


SCENESHIFTER 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 

Sceneshifter was a winner of six races and $12,600, and placed in the Belmont Stakes, Bahamas 
Handicap, Shevlin Stakes, and Dwyer Stakes. Sceneshifter had plenty of speed and could carry weight. 
He ran six furlongs in 1:11 under 122 pounds. At Hialeah Park he ran 1% miles in 1:48%, one-fifth 
of a second off the track record set by Brevity, and won by 10 lengths. 

Sceneshifter won four races in his 3-year-old season. In the Belmont Stakes he was second to 
War Admiral, each with 126 pounds up, beaten three lengths by the winner in 2:28%5, a new track 
record and equaling the American record for 142 miles. In the same season Sceneshifter was second in 
the Shevlin Stakes, third in the Dwyer Stakes and Bahamas Handicap. He entered the stud in 1941 
and has 15 mares in foal. 


$100 For Live Foal 
Make Applications To 
HON. JOHNSON N. CAMDEN EARL SANDE 
Runnymede Farm, Paris, Ky. 8229 Kent Place, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Stallions Standing At 


Idle Hour Stock Farm Co. 


INCORPORATED 


(COL, E. R. BRADLEY, PRES.) 


Fee $1,500 
F . Bay, 1937, by Black Toney—*La 
Troienne, by *Teddy. No. 1 Family. BOOK FULL 
Bimelech started 15 times in the three seasons he raced, won 11 races, was twice second, once third, 
and unplaced only once in his career. He won $248,745. Bimelech was unbeaten in six starts at two and 
won the Saratoga Special, Hopeful Stakes, Belmont Futurity, Pimlico Futurity, and two overnight races. 
At three he won the Blue Grass, Derby Trial, Preakness, Belmont Stakes, was second in the Kentucky 
Derby, Withers Stakes, and third in the Classic Stakes. He won an overnight race at Hialeah and was 
fourth in the Widener as a 4-year-old. Bimelech is one of the best individuals and one of the best bred 
horses ever produced at Idle Hour Farm. He is a brother to BLACK HELEN (winner of seven 
straight at two and winner of Florida Derby, American Derby, Coaching Club Oaks, Maryland Hand- 
icap at three) and to BIG HURRY (winner of the Selima at two). 


Bay, 1926, by Black Servant— 
BLUE LARKSPUR Blossom Time, by “North 
Star III. No. 8 Family. Fee $750 


Blue Larkspur, top race horse, has proved himself as a sire, and he has got numerous crack horses. 
His get include Sky Larking, Myrtlewood, Blue Delight, Boxthorn, Blessed Again, Bird Flower, Bloodroot, 
Bien Joli, *Delphinium, Brooklyn, Benefactor, Blue Warrior, Best Seller, Bold and Bad, Boysy, etc. 
His daughters are grand racers and excellent producers. They include Myrtlewood, dam of Miss Dog- 
wood (winner of the Keeneland Special, beating Petrify, etc., at two in 1941), Buginarug (dam of the 
good colt Bless Me), and others. 


Black, 1932, by Black Toney— 
5 ALL ADIER Blue Warbler, by *North Star III. Fee $500 
No. 3 Family. 


Balladier is the sire of 23 registered and named foals in his first two crops, including 2-year-olds 
of 1941. Of these, 19 have started and 18 are winners to date. Eight of the 11 foals of 1939 
started at two last year and all are winners Nine of 10 starters in his first crop are winners, includ- 
‘ng the stakes winner Bryan Station. The other starter has raced only once. Balladier raced only at two, 
was an outstanding colt, and was forced out of training by injuries received in the Futurity. He beat 
Omaha, Today, and others in the United States Hotel Stakes, won the Champagne Stakes (6% furlongs in 
1:16%5, new track record, under 124 pounds—beating Omaha, 117, etc.). Balladier was second in the Fu- 
turity, despite being jammed back to last place at the start. Balladier is out of the winner of the Matron 
and rer Stakes, defeating Mother Goose, winner of the Futurity. He is three-quarter brother to 
Barn Swallow, winner Matron, Alabama Stakes, and Kentucky Oaks. 


All fees in advance. All applications must be made in writing by owners of mares. 


For an additional ten per cent (10%) of the stud fee a live foal will be insured. If mare fails to pro- 
duce a live foal, fee will be returned. No return privilege. No money refunded unless so insured. No 
barren mare will be bred without satisfactory veterinary certificate. 


Address: 


OLIN GENTRY 


P. O. Box 360 Lexington, Ky. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Standing at 
MARE’S NEST 


PARIS ROAD—LEXINGTON, KY. 


THE PORTER 


Bay, 1915 
By Sweep—Ballet Girl, by St. Leonards 


The Porter, leading American sire in 1937, ranked eighth on the list last season. He was 
sire of 33 winners of 64 races and $146,715 to December 1. He has been 11 times among 
the leading 20 sires. The Porter is sire of the 1941 stakes winners Haltal, Talked About, 
Porter’s Cap, and Viscounty. He also has sired Toro, Aneroid, Inhale, Greenock, Silver- 
dale, Porter’s Mite, Flying Scot, Rosemont, Heather Broom, and others. 


Fee $1,000—Guarantee Foal 


GRANVILLE 


(Under Lease from Belair Stud) 
Bay, 1933 
By Gallant Fox—Gravita, by *Sarmatian 


Granville was the leading 3-year-old of his year and entered the stud in 1937. He is sire 
of winners from his first two crops to race. Granville won the Belmont Stakes, Classic 
Stakes, Kenner Stakes, Travers Stakes, Saratoga Cup, Lawrence Realization, was beaten a 
nose in the Preakness and by the same margin in the Suburban Handicap. He beat such 
horses as Discovery, Sun Teddy, Brevity, Mr. Bones, Hollyrood, Count Morse, and others. 


Fee $300—Guarantee Foal 


“VALEDICTORY II 


Brown, 1935 
By Blandford—Valediction, by Gay Crusader 


*Valedictory II was a stakes winner in two seasons and placed in numerous other 
stakes. He is by a leading sire (also sire of *Bahram, *Blenheim II, etc.) and out of a 
stakes winner and dam of the stakes winner Dytchley, etc. 


Fee $250—Guarantee Live Foal. 


MR. BONES SINGING WOOD 


Brown, 1933 Bay, 1931 


By *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, by Pennant By ee by 


The first foals of Mr. Bones were 2-year- Singing Wood, a stakes winner of $126,- 
olds of 1941. Of the eight foals in his first 090, has two crops of foals of racing age. 
crop four are winners. He is the sire of winners from few starters 

in each crop. 
Fee $300—Return Fee $100—Return 


Return if stallion is alive and in our possession. 


ADDRESS 


MARE’S NEST 


(J. H. Whitney) 
P. O. Box 1110 Lexington, Ky. 
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Volume XXXVII 


A National Governing Board 


HE American Turf is a sprawling, unorgan- 

ized, competitive melee almost incapable of 
setting up goals or making pvogress in a pre- 
determined direction. Because it is organized 
strictly under state governments, it is virtually 
incapable of national solidarity or cohesion. Ex- 
cept in the case of the National Association of 
State Racing Commissioners it has no means even 
for carrying on deliberations having to do with 
the national welfare of the sport. 


This is all quite understandable. Racing gets 
along nicely without such facilities for national 
discussion and cooperation. There are, to be sure, 
a great many things that might be done better 
than they can be done now, if only we had some 
sort of multiple-hitch harness which would allow 
the race tracks of different states to pull in the 
same direction. But we do get along. Further, 
we can visualize without encountering them the 
difficulties that stand in the way of national co- 
operation among race tracks. We know that the 
control of racing in each state lies wholly within 
the state, and we know the reluctance of racing 
promoters to yield up any part of their authority. 
Hence it is rather generally taken for granted 
among racing men that, while a national control, 
or at least a national conference, of racing ex- 
ecutives and authorities might be desirable, it is, 
in effect, almost impossible of attainment. 

Last week Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, president 
of the Belmont Park and Pimlico organizations, 
proposed a national racing organization which 
would not only confer but would actually control 
some of the activities having to do with the sport. 
If the newspapers passed on his ideas correctly, 
as they presumably did, he committed himself as 
definitely in favor of a board which would have 
powers corresponding roughly to those of base- 
ball’s Kenesaw Mountain Landis and professional 
football’s Elmer Layden. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
quoted by the International News Service's Jack 
Mahon: 


Racing has always needed a guiding group which 
would have jurisdiction throughout the country, and 


JOE H. PALMER, Associate Editor and Business Manager. 
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L. A. Beard, Treasurer. J. A. Estes, Secretary. 


G. B. LEACH, Advertising Manager. 
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there were a few feeble attempts to form one in the 

past, but all failed. 

Now that the war has forced suspension of rac- 
ing programs and all sorts of unemployment and 
other problems, the need for guidance is more 
urgent than ever. I propose to form a commission 
of men like William Woodward, New York; Mar- 
shall Cassidy, New York; James J. Dooley, New 
England; Carleton Burke, California; Matt Winn and 
Major Louie Beard, Kentucky; and Sylvester La- 
brot, New Orleans, to handle the situation. Once 
it was established, racing would benefit by it, not 
only for the duration, but in the years to come. 

The interview went on to develop Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s idea further. The group could make ar- 
rangements for extended meetings at tracks well 
inland in emergencies such as that caused by the 
cancellation of the Santa Anita Park meeting. It 
could regulate purses and type of racing. Mr. 
Vanderbilt had spoken to Mr. Woodward about it, 
“and though Woodward thought well of it he 
wasn't sure it could be put across.” 


Since Mr. Vanderbilt is in California this week 
and not just now within reach of THE BLOOD- 
HORSE, we have to conjecture as to his intentions. 
It is possible that he proposes to press for an im- 
mediate attempt at such an organization as he 
proposes; it is also possible that he is still enough 
of a youth that there is no such word as fail in his 
bright lexicon. It seems more likely that he is 
sending up a trial balloon to see whether it will be 
shot full of holes before it gets beyond the tree- 
tops. If it isn’t-—-if the racing executives of the 
country are fully enough aware of the need for a 
united front against internal difficulties and 
against half-baked arguments for the suppression 
of racing-—then, presumably, Mr. Vanderbilt plans 
to call a meeting to consider ways and means. 

For our part, we hope that the older, more ex- 
perienced racing men of the country will be toler- 
ant enough to follow the lead of this young man 
who apparently refuses to be frightened by the 
presence of difficulty and the possibility of fail- 
ure. Necessity is always mothering new inven- 
tions, and it is entirely possible that the necessi- 
ties of this war may cause us to reconsider an old 
invention—and make it work because it has to 
work. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephone, 485. Mail address: P. O. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 


Entered as 


second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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SIDELIBATS 


By Joe H. Palmer 


The Wowsers 


UST as was to be expected, there has appeared 

at least one move to legislate against racing, 
with national defense used as the stick to beat 
this particular dog. The board of commissioners 
of Cook County, Illinois, has passed a resolution 
asking the Illinois Legislature to suspend racing 
for duration of the war, on the grounds that it 
would encumber transportation, use manpower 
and materials, consume funds which might be 
spent for defense bonds, “and endanger the lives 
of thousands crowded into small parks.” This 
would of course go for baseball, but baseball 
wasn’t mentioned. It would go for football, but 
the Cook County commissioners didn’t say any- 
thing about football. 

It’s a pretty silly argument, of course. But a 
patriotic nation doesn’t like to deny anything 
asked in the name of national defense. So a good 
many persons who want something done on other 
grounds use national defense as a means of get- 
ting a hearing they would not otherwise have. 
As this observer understands it, military experts 
recognize the possibility of what they call 
“token” raids on Coast cities, intended not so 
much for actual demolition as to give the civilian 
population the jitters. But as matters now 
stand, Chicago, apart from its own natural haz- 
ards, is about as safely located as it can be. 

It ought to be pointed out, on other grounds, 
that totalizators don’t mar or destroy the money 
fed into them. Probably many a sensitive soul 
was hurt with the announcement that more than 
$500,000,000 was bet on horses in the United 
States last year. So much waste, the reformers 
think. But the $500,000,000 is still around, no 
more scattered than if its original possessors had 
bought automobiles or toothpicks or jam with it. 
If somebody doesn’t have it, somebody else does, 
and in whatever possession it may be, it is still 
legal tender for the purchase of defense bonds 
and stamps. This will probably be true next year, 
also. 

The military and executive powers of the na- 
tion do not show any great signs of timidity 
these days. If they want something, the chances 
are they'll ask for it. And horsemen as weil as 
others will respond, at whatever cost. The Cook 
County commissioners are just kibitzing, or, as 
they say around Lexington, “hooting the game.” 
Generally speaking, civilian bodies which demand 
the suspension of racing in the name of the war 
effort, have about the same sincerity as the next 
bum who asks for a dime “to buy a defense 
stamp.” 


W hat About Purses? 


WEEK ago this department remarked that 

purses would have to be increased this year, 
if horsemen were not to be forced into very diffi- 
cult times, by reason of rising prices which mean 
increased cost in stable maintenance. Not be- 
cause of this, but because they had seen the same 
situation independently, three of Maryland's 
major tracks last week offered a $25,000 increase 
each, which means exactly $1,000 a day. The 
fourth Maryland major track is Pimlico, which 
was already paying peak purses. The increase 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


REMINDERS 


| Payment due ($100) on 1942 
Thursday Preakness Stakes. 
January 15 | Payment due ($40) on 1942 Se- 
The Thighs |“ jima Stakes. 


| Place orders now for the bound 
Priday volume of HE BLoop-Horse 
en hed _| covering the last six months of 
q e highs 1941 


Saturday 
January 17 | Hialeah Stakes, Hialeah Park. 
y The Knees | 


Sunday 
January 18 | 1889: *Billet died. 
The Knees | 


Monday 
January 19 
«x The Legs 


Tuesday 
January 20 
«x The Legs 
Wednesday 
January 21 
< The Feet 


Thursday 
January 22 
< The Feet 


Friday 
January 23 
x The Feet 


1939: Xalapa Farm dispersal. 


Foals of 1940 may be named 
without charge through Febru- 
ary 28. 


Subscriptions are now being re- 
ceived for Thoroughbred Sires 
and Dams, 1941. 


| 1903: Merrick foaled. 


| 1918: Jacob Pincus died. 


Palm Beach 
Park. 


Handicap, Hialeah 


Q 


The Head 


Kentucky Derby and Churchill 


Feb. 15 
Downs spring stakes entries close. 
Entries to Belmont Park spring 
stakes close. 


Entries to Dixie Handicap. Pimlico 
Oaks, and Pimlico Nursery Stakes 
close. 

Entries to 1943 C. C. A. Oaks close. 

Entries close to 1944 Belmont Stakes 
(first closing). 

Payment due ($75) on 1942 Coach- 
ing Club American Oaks. 


was a welcome reassurance to horsemen, coming 
when it did, and it is an example worth being 
followed elsewhere. 

The New York tracks, with $1,500 minimum 
purses, are doing very well. If a man can win a 
race now and then he can keep going. But these 
same tracks had extremely prosperous seasons 
last year, and though they have undoubtedly put 
a great deal of their profits into expansion and 


improvements, some increase in purse money 
seems a reasonable expectation. Two of the 
Chicago tracks, Arlington and Washington 


Parks, have been moving distribution up steadily 
in recent years. How far they can go is some- 
thing their business departments know better 
than this observer. There is no use speculating 
about the California tracks, until it becomes evi- 
dent that they will run. Delaware Park is a non- 
profit enterprise; presumably it will do the best 
it can. 

But these, though they offer most of the best 
of American racing, do not exhaust the list of 
tracks which have prospered recently. It ought 
to be pointed out that a $1,000 minimum purse is 
a fair minimum only when it is as much as a race 
track is economically able to pay. Of course, it 
is very easy to be generous with somebody else's 
money. At the same time, purse increases in 
1942—-without stable strikes—are only fair and 
reasonable. 


E 


Saturday, January 17, 1942 


Fashionable and 
Unfashionable 


HE discussion between Messrs. Estes and 
Sharpe of the relative merits of “fashionable” 
and “unfashionable” bloodlines and their inci- 
dence as “names in pedigrees’’ has been of un- 
usual interest, I imagine, to those interested in 
such things. At least it has been to this reader. 
One of the points to be made in the connection 
is that so very few persons who are interested 
are at the same time disinterested. 

It is rarely that a writer upon “breeding 
topics’”-—to use the favorite expression of the 
late Frederick Becker—-does not use them as a 
stalking-horse for self-interest, or the interest of 
something which is being promoted, as a rule, for 
commercial purposes. The trail of the salesman, 
the publicity promoter, the ad-smith, the special 
pleader or advocatus diaboli for something more 
or less (principally more) ulterior, is, alas, over 
the most of it. Hence its doubtful value. As for 
the readers of such digressions, most of them are 
of the same motivation. 

Years ago the late W. S. Vosburgh used to 
protest against this practice, at times with all the 
vigor that his urbanity permitted; and some- 
times when his urbanity, less in evidence, did not 
prevent him from using caustic expressions. In 
his private correspondence he was less restrained 
and in the letters which he used to write me 
there were forthright opinions regarding this 
type of “Turf literature,” which to him was 
anathema. 

As is well known, Mr. Vosburgh himself came 
before the court with perfectly clean hands. Dur- 
ing his long and distinguished career, covering 
over half a century, he was whollv guiltless of 
anything of that sort. He steadfastly and in- 
variably refused to sign any article, sketch or 
the like, which savored of propaganda for any 
particular horse, family of horses, bloodline, or 
the like, with commercial implications cleverly 
concealed. He also just as steadfastly declined 
to be a factor, in any way, in any horse sale or 
“deal,” of any kind. He held that connection with 
such matters disqualified any man from consider- 
ation as a sincere and impartial expositor of 
breeding problems. 

This was in line with his similar policy as re- 
garded betting. Up to the time when he was 
made one of the editors of the old Spirit of the 
Times, as a young fellow absorbed in racing he 
had been accustomed to putting a bet down now 
and then. But from the moment he came before 
the public as a writer upon racing he “cut out” 
betting absolutely and forever—from that time 
forward, to the close of his professional journalis- 
tic career and throughout his much longer offi- 
ry connection with the sport, he never made a 

et. 

Some people affected to sneer at this and to 
term it Quixotic and bending over backward 
as well they might when modern standards allow 
high officials to be conspicuous for their heavy 
betting and criticism remains silent. But it had 
the effect of clothing the utterances of Mr. Vos- 
burgh with a sincerity and an impartiality, as 
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well as an authority, that no other American 
Turf writer has ever attained. 

As regards fashionable and unfashionable 
bloodlines and families, it may be stated as a 
general truth that “the woods are full” of any- 
thing but disinterested propagandists for the 
former—and just as empty of those for the latter. 

Horses are very much like humans in that 
some are born “the fashion,’ some achieve it, 
and some have it thrust upon them, as men do 
fame. While they are the fashion the public 
prints groan with the promotion of their great- 
ness or what passes for it. When, as so often 
happens, they cease to be fashionable, they be- 
come names and nothing more—perhaps in pedi- 
grees, and perhaps not. 

In the making of horses, and_ bloodlines, 
fashionable, it is, speaking practically, money 
rather than merit which tips the scales. Mr. 
Estes, in treating of the constant recurrence of 
certain names in successful pedigrees, makes the 
very just observation that they are found there 
because it is almost impossible to tabulate a 
modern pedigree without including them, often 
repeatedly. They are as unavoidable as they are 
ubiquitous. Merit, let us say, in the beginning 
brought them forward; but fashion, more than 
merit, sealed their destiny—-had they not been 
taken up by fashion, it is quite certain that today 
their inevitability would be by no means what 
it is. 

The present writer has often picked up the 
cudgels for the native-bred sire and dam and 
lines of blood, as opposed to the imported ones 
not that he has any prejudice, as such, against 
the latter, but as a mere matter of justice to the 
former. But whereas the imported hall-mark, 
and the asterisk in the stud book, are and always 
have been the petted favorites of fashion, with 
me they have never meant more than what they 
really are and have accomplished. 

It has now reached that point in this country 
where it is very difficult to make a native-bred 
stallion fashionable. To verify this one has only 
to consult the stud-cards of our leading breeding 
establishments, for it is they, and, it might al- 
most be said, they alone, which set the fashion 
and are its arbiters—-as, in old Rome. Petronius 
was the “arbiter elegantiarum” of the empire, 
or in Georgian London, Beau Brumme!] was of 
Europe, with tradesmen crowding around him to 
get his recommendation for the things they pur- 
veyed, a fortune being assured if only the cachet 
of the great arbiter was obtainable. 

Not long ago my attention was called to the 
fact that the three leading money-winning sires 
for 1941 were all imported ones. The quezvy be- 
ing posed: This being so, does it not aiise from 
their innate superiority? If the native-bred ones 
are their equals, why are they not out front? 

Now, the propounding of such a questicn in- 
plies a naivete on the part of the propounder, or 
the public he is addressing, which a realist can- 
not share. 

Let us, for realism’s sake, take a lock at the 
three stallions in question. 

The No. 1 horse was imported at a cost of 
$225,000, plus other expenses reported to have 
tetalized at above $250,000. To import him a 
syndicate of multimillionaires was formed. At 
the time it was asserted—-and not denicd—that 
the combined wealth of the importers was in ex- 
cess of one billion ($1,000,000,000) dollars. He 
was placed at the head of the largest ond most 
select stud in America. A fee of $2.5C00 was 
placed upon his services, but in reality he was 
limited to mares owned or booked to him by 
members of the syndicate. These gentlemen, 
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among them, own a small army of the choicest 
brood mares in this country, of which the very 
creme de la creme was skimmed off to breed to 
him. If, in certain cases, a member did not 
think his available material “good enough to 
breed to such a horse” he either tried to buy 
something ultra-select for the purpose or ar- 
ranged with the owner of some exquisitely-bred 
or already-famous matron to mate her with the 
stallion. On their parts owners of such mares 
outside the syndicate made strenuous efforts to 
perfect such arrangements. Favored by such ex- 
traordinary assistance, the stallion climbed to the 
top of the sires’ list the second season that his get 
raced in this country. But he would occupy a 
place much lower down had it not been for a 
single offspring, a colt that won nearly $275,000; 
his (the colt’s) first four dams in succession be- 
ing native-bred and each by a native-bred sire. 
... Yet at the time this stallion was imported I 
read an article in which it was stated that it was 
“up to’ American breeders to import a lot of 
English mares to breed to him, as there were 
none in this country worthy of that honor. 


The No. 2 horse was imported at a cost of 
$125,000, plus extras stated to have brought the 
expense up above $150,000. His importers, like 
those of the No. 1 horse, were a syndicate of 
multimillionaires formed expressly for the pur- 
pose. It is highly probable that the same thing 
may be said of them-—that their combined wealth 
aggregates, if it does not exceed, a billion dollars. 
From the moment he landed here this stallion 
was the favorite of fashion. He is a truly great 
progenitor, as is the No. 1 horse, and my admira- 
tion for both is profound. But facts are facts. 
This stallion has now been in service here for 
some sixteen seasons and I will venture the asser- 
tion, without fear of contradiction, that the gen- 
eral class of the mares bred to him during that 
time has been the highest of any sire in America. 
As an example it may be noted that the greatest 
living broodmare has never been bred to any 
other horse since his advent in this country. 


The No. 3 horse was, in the beginning, im- 
ported because of the sensational success of No. 
2, being his own brother—the No. 2 horse, like 
the No. 1, climbed to the head of the winning list 
the second season that his get came before the 
public. The price paid for No. 3 was not divulged 
but is known to have been large. He was not 
bought by a syndicate of multimillionaires but 
by a single gentleman in that classification. No. 
1 and No. 2 were both placed in the same great 
stud, where they enjoyed unrivaled advantages in 
opportunity and, above all, management. No. 3 
went to one of Kentucky's oldest and most 
famous stud farms, upon which enormous sums 
had been spent after its purchase by his im- 
porter in the erection of buildings and improve- 
ments——palatial mansions, magnificent stables, 
etc., together with one feature that is today 
among the great sights of the Blue Grass. The 
farm, which comprises about 1,800 acres of the 
choicest land in Fayette County, fronts on two 
of its famous pikes. Along the Newtown Pike 
was built a superb stone wall, whose cost alone 
was (so a Kentucky breeder once said to me) 
greater than that of many entire farms, with 
their breeding stock included, that are owned by 
minor breeders such as for the most part own 
native-bred stallions and are trying to make 
headway with them. From the moment the No. 
3 horse, who moved into this regal setting, began 
service, he has commanded the choicest of con- 
sorts. And, as a consequence, his get having 
made good, for they are remarkably precocious 
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and have fitted into the American Turf scheme 
to a nicety, he is today able to command a book 
composed almost exclusively of mares with 
gilded credentials. 

These are a few of the facts about these three 
stallions. If anybody is so innocent, in this (al- 
legedly) hard-boiled world, as to believe that they 
have not been of immense influence in lifting 
them to the eminence they have attained, he 
should have his head examined. Especially so, 
also, aS such persons seem to ignore another set 
of almost equally influential and attendant facts. 
The same being that from a time preceding foal- 
ing, the get of such stallions are surrounded by 
everything that almost unlimited wealth and 
prestige, influence, and power can provide in the 
way of advantages. They are ushered into the 
world to receive the most expert care and atten- 
tion during their babyhood. Nothing that science, 
skill or money can procure is omitted if it is be- 
lieved beneficial, When old enough they are 
nominated in all the great stakes, go into the 
hands of the most celebrated and successful 
trainers, are ridden by the most famous jockeys, 
and so on down to their grooms, all carefully se- 
lected from the most capable in the ranks. Such 
of them as come upon the market as yearlings 
are fought for by bidders, the prices paid for 
them further assuring that the opportunities 
given them will be of the best. 

It is, therefore, as naive to ask why their win- 
ners top those of the native sires as to enquire 
why there are more diamond tiaras scattered 
along a few blocks of Park Avenue than through- 
out all the rest of America. Or why the names 
of their wearers are daily paraded in the public 
prints while those of Mrs. Bill Smith of Skanea- 
teles, or Mrs. Tom Jones of Paducah, though the 
latter ladies may be fairer to look upon and more 
delightful to encounter, remain unheralded and 
unsung. 

Yet from the Smith-Jones strata of the breed- 
ing world there keep coming to the top such 
things as Alsab and Market Wise and so on and 
on and on. Fashionable? Good heavens, no! 
Never until by sheer force of merit and a daunt- 
less struggle up from the bottom they have made 
themselves so. ... After which we will be treated 
to learned digressions upon the number of times 
that the names of animals which appear in 
fashionable pedigrees apnear also in theirs. And 
that therefrom all their greatness springs. 


«« »» 


Golden Gate, Yes and No 


A Federal court on December 22 approved the 
reorganization plan of the mired Golden Gate 
Turf Club, but important difficulties remain 
ahead. For one thing, none of the $500,000 fund 
to put the track back in good condition and to 
guarantee operating capital, has been put up in 
cash. The money has been subscribed, but the 
effect of war on California racing has the pro- 
moters waiting to see whether Santa Anita Park 
is allowed to open. The court has set January 26 
as a date by which promoters will have to make 
up their minds. 


«« »» 


GENE ROBERTSON, 58, former jockey and valet, 
died January 7 at his home in New Orleans, Dur- 
ing the Fairmount Park spring meeting of last 
year he suffered a heart attack from which he 
never recovered. 
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Joseph Widener’s 
Career Racing 


The following brief account of one of the great 
figures in American racing is from the publicity 
department at Hialeah Park. 


F Joseph Early Widener it can truthfully be 

said, as Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith, “he 
touched nothing he did not adern.” As long as 
racing endures in this country those two magnifi- 
cent race courses Belmont Park and Hialeah 
Park will stand as joint monuments to the vision 
and artistic skill of the Philadelphia sportsman 
who elevated them to a plane hitherto unknown 
in race courses the world over. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pa. on August 19, 1871, 
Joseph E. Widener had just passed 30 years of 
age when his red and white striped silks scored 
their first victory, at Sheepshead Bay, Labor 
Day, early in September, 1901. They were car- 
ried by Fulminate, a steeplechase horse, which 
was trained by the veteran J. Howard Lewis, 
whose superior as a horseman has never been 
seen in this country. It is true Joseph E. Wide- 
ner owned two horses in the early ‘nineties, pur- 
chased from Peter Weber, but they were of little 
account and his father, Peter A. B. Widener, per- 
suaded him to dispose of them and bought him 
a string of show horses in an effort to enlist his 
interest in that phase of horseflesh. 

For forty years Joseph E. Widener has been 
one of the strongest pillars of the Turf. From 
1901 through 1910, when racing was tabooed in 
New York, Mr. Widener’s interest was mainly 
confined to steeplechasing. He had an occasional 
horse to race on the flat, notably Sir Lynnewood 
and Ten Candles, but it was through the field his 
horses gained greatest renown. The earliest were 
Fulminate, Miss Mitchell, Eophone, Caller, and 
Valdez. Later came Gatebell, Zoola, Coligny, El 
Cuchillo, and Flying Virginian. 

When racing was interdicted in New York 
State, Mr. Widener shipped the steeplechase di- 
vision of his stable to France, and J. Howard 
Lewis went along to train them. The French 
climate did not agree with the health of Mr. 
Lewis and he returned to Elkins Park after a 
year abroad and was succeeded by Fred Burlew 
and Mikey Daly. Later both were superseded by 
the late Tom Welsh and when Mr. Welsh returned 
to the United States in 1916 to train the flat rac- 
ing division Joseph E. Widener contemplated 
campaigning in this country, he was succeeded in 
France by Jerry Welsh, and he in turn by Frank 
Carter, and on Carter’s death, by Geoffrey Wat- 
son, who trained the French division of the 
Widener stable until the outbreak of the war in 
September, 1939. 

Tom Welsh trained the flat division of the 
Widener stable in this country until he retired 
and was succeeded by G. H. (Ham) Keene, and 
on Keene's death Peter Coyne succeeded him. 
Peter Coyne was followed by Henry McDaniel 
and when Henry McDaniel retired to begin a 
third enlistment with the late Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer, Mr. Coyne came back and trained the 
Eastern division of the Widener stable until he 
retired at the end of the last Eastern racing sea- 
son. For a number of years Mr. Widener cam- 
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JOSEPH E. WIDENER 


paigned a division of horses at Hialeah Park and 
in the Middle West. They were trained by Dan 
Stewart and when Coyne resigned last year the 
two divisions were consolidated and Stewart ap- 
pointed head trainer. 

Until Mr. Widener retired from steeplechasing, 
this division of the stable was always managed 
and usually trained by J. Howard Lewis, but the 
late Tim Denohue, once a steeplechase rider for 
the stable, trained the horses during the period 
Are Light and *Azucar were racing, but Lewis 
developed and trained Bushranger, the last 
steeplechase horse raced by J. E. Widener and 
possibly his best. 

The outstanding steeplechase horses raced by 
Mr. Widener in the past 25 years were Relluf, 
Compliment, El Bart, *Duettiste, Neap Tide, 
Stonewood, Skibbereen, Sea Skipper, Fairmount, 
Lizard, Lorenzo, Barleycorn, Best Play, Doublet, 
*MacCarthy More, and Arc Light. Widener 
horses won the Temple Gwathmey Memorial six 
years in succession, the Manly Memorial seven 
times, the Belmont Park Grand National six 
times. No owner ever won as many steeplechase 
stakes as Joseph E. Widener in the racing his- 
tory of this country. 

The best horses raced by Mr. Widener on the 
flat in this country in the past 25 years, beginning 
with *Naturalist, include Chance Shot, Osmand, 
Peace Chance, Zephyretta, Runantell, *Kiev, 
Brevity, Roman, and Misty Isle. 

When Mr. Widener shipped his horses to 
France at the end of the 1910 season he estab- 
lished a stud there, the Haras du Mesnil, and 
there he bred and raced Confidence, Victrix, Wood 
Violet, Autumn, *Ambrose Light, and *St. An- 
drews. He purchased *Castel Fusano as a year- 
ling and bred the good mare Meddlesome Maid. 

Mr. Widener purchased his first broodmares 
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from Clarence Mackay. They were kept in 
France, and were Martha Gorman and *Nature, 
the dam of *Naturalist. He also purchased 
Colonial Girl, sent her to France, and from her 
bred Mettlesome Maid. His first mares in this 
country were at the Erdenheim Stud of his 
nephew, George D. Widener, and it was there 
that Pilgrim and Pickwick were foaled. When 
James B. Haggin died in 1915, Joseph E. Widener 
bought 3,000 of the best acres of the Elmendorf 
Stud and transferred his breeding operations to 
Kentucky. 

[EpiTorR’s Nore: After the death of James B. 
Haggin a large part of the Elmendorf estate was 
purchased by John E. Madden and transferred to 
his sons, Joseph and J. Edward Madden, from 
whom, in April, 1920, Mr. Widener bought the 
213.85 acres which was gradually expanded, by 
additional purchases, into the 1,297 acres which 
constitute the Elmendorf Farm of today. | 

When the Nursery Stud was dispersed after 
the death of August Belmont in May, 1925, he 
bought Fair Play, then 20 years old, for $100,000 
and the best of the Belmont mares, paying the 
record American price $45,000 for *Quelle Chance, 
dam of Chance Play and Chance Shot, and $33,- 
000 for Mirabelle, sister to Man o’ War. 

It was said of Augustus he found Rome a city 
of brick and left it a city of marble. It is equally 
true of Joseph E. Widener. He found Belmont 
Park a tangle of brush and briars and made it a 
bower of roses. An artist to his finger tip, Hia- 
leah gave Joseph E. Widener the opportunity to 
display his talents, and Hialeah in point of beauty 
has no equal the world over. The gardens at Mr. 
Widener’s Elkins Park estate, Lynnewood Hall, 
are a replica of those at Versailles and must be 
seen to be appreciated. The art gallery at Lynne- 
wood Hall is unrivaled. It embraces the finest 
collection of Rembrandts extant. Some of the 
finest canvases of Van Dyck, Gainsborough, 
Velasquez, and Sargeant adorn the walls. This 
collection, incidentally, has been presented to the 
nation and will be housed soon at Washington in 
a building constructed for that purpose. 

Active in Hialeah since 1931, Mr. Widener 
served as president from 1935 through 1939. His 
son, P. A. B. Widener, was installed in 1940, and 
then followed John C. Clark in the season of 1941. 
Joseph E. Widener has been vice chairman of The 
Jockey Club for many years, and formerly was 
president of Belmont Park. 


«« »» 


First Time Out 


Harry Witte, a waiter at one of the Miami 
Beach hotels, went to the races for the first time 
January 8, at Tropical Park. The first thing he 
did was buy a daily double ticket combining 
Silent Host with High Luck, this being his first 
bet on a horse race. About the next thing he did 
was cash the ticket for $3,627.40. There were 
only three tickets sold on the combination. One 
of the others was held by a party of five, and the 
third by Al Slapps, of Coral Gables. 


« « »» 


Names Wanted 


An owner has two fillies, 2-year-olds of 1942, 
for which he would like readers of THE BLOOD- 
HorsE to suggest names. The two are: 

B. f. by Granville—Winning Streak, by Chance Play. 
B. f. by *Cohort—Devilish, by *Sickle. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


NEW YORK 


F. P. Dunne, Steward 


HEN New York racing came under the 

jurisdiction of a State Racing Commission, 
Marshall Cassidy was appointed steward repre- 
senting the commission, and continued in that 
post threugh 1941. Mr. Cassidy has resigned the 
position, to accept another as assistant secretary 
of The Jockey Club, and the commission an- 
nounced January 6 that he would be replaced by 
43-year-old (some time this year) Francis 
Patrick Dunne, who has been assistant racing 
secretary at the New York tracks in recent 
years. Mr. Dunne has had a leave of absence 
during the last two summers, when he served as 
racing secretary at Hollywood Pairk. During his 
employment there purses were increased greatly, 
and last season Hollywood Park, in addition to 
its rich stakes, had cne of the most amazing pro- 
grams of overnight races that have ever been 
offered, some of them running to $7,500, while 
$5,000 overnight events were fairly frequent. 

New York’s new commission steward has been 
connected with racing for many years. When 
he got out of the Army, after a military career 
in which he once wrote THE BLOOD-HORSE that he 
defended the vicinity of Louisville, Ky., with 
great success, he embarked on a career as trainer. 
He won his first race with a horse named Old 
Faithful at Saratoga in 1920. The horse was at 
50 to 1, and Mr. Dunne wasn’t ‘on.’ He quit 
training, took a job as timer at Jefferson Park. 
In 1922, at Jefferson Park, he began his long 
association with John B. Campbell. During sub- 
sequent years he worked at various positions, in- 
cluding clerk of scales, placing judge, steward, 
and racing secretary, at tracks in Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Mexico, Maryland, and New York. 
He also held positions with the mutuel depart- 
ments at some of tne Kentucky tracks in his 
early days, and he has since insisted that he is 
responsible for the present ‘fool-proof” nature 
of the machines, saying that he made mistakes 
that no one had ever made before, and designers 
of the totalizator were thus able to guard against 
possibilties they might otherwise have over- 
looked. 

Mr. Dunne was born in Kansas City, lives now 
at Great Neck, N. Y. He is a son of Patrick 
Dunne, who raced a stable of horses for many 
years, and a nephew of stormy Edward Corrigan, 
who built the Hawthorne track and a number of 
others, and was responsible for the importation 
of *Planudes (maternal grandsire of Zev), *Mc- 
Gee (sire of Exterminator), and others. 

Mr. Dunne is known on both coasts for his 
ability, and also for his wit, which is Irish, un- 
predictable, and no respecter of persons. Stew- 
ards at one race meeting once rushed into Mr. 
Dunne’s office to investigate the source of a tre- 
mendous crash. Said Mr. Dunne: “I just threw 
out soandso’s last race.” 


Marshall Cassidy's Place 


The appointment by which Marshall Cassidy 
becomes assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of The Jockey Club does not remove him 
from the stewards’ stand at the New York tracks. 
In previous years, The Jockey Club has been rep- 
resented among the stewards by a member, the 
position being unpaid. Mr. Cassidy will take 
over this position, though a member of The 
Jockey Club will still serve as an honorary stew- 
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ard. Harold O. Vosburgh, who has represented 
the racing associations for a number of years, 
will continue in that position, so there will be 
four stewards, three paid, in 1942. 

Fred H. Parks, who has acted as assistant sec- 
retary to The Jockey Club since the death of 
Major Algernon Daingerfield last June, retains 
his position as secretary of the National Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association. He has also been 
appointed secretary of the breeding bureau con- 
ducted by The Jockey Club. 

At the conclusion of the meeting held January 
8, The Jockey Club did a most unusual thing; it 
elected a jockey to membership. This was 
George H. (Pete) Bostwick, prominent amateur 
vider, top polo player, owner and trainer of 
Thoroughbreds. 


Report for the Season 


The voluminous report of the New York State 
Racing Commission went officially to New 
York’s Secretary of State on December 31, with a 
good many new records concealed in its bulk. A 
part of the report said, without exaggeration: 
“Never in the history of racing has so large a 
public given approval to the sport in any single 
sector within an equivalent space of time. Never 
has so large a sum of money been handled in the 
betting turnover. Never has so rich a total of 
money rewards been distributed among compet- 
ing horsemen. Never has so impressive a sum in 
revenue been contributed to a public treasury.” 

New York racing, the report stated on the basis 
of reasonably accurate estimates, accounted for 
16 per cent of the attendance at all American 
tracks, 26 per cent of the betting, 38 per cent of 
the revenue paid to the states. Attendance for 
the season was 2,523,343, betting was $133,982,- 
574, the state revenue, excluding income and real 
estate taxes, was $7,727,883.82. This preposterous 
total was made up of $6,699,128.70 representing 
5 per cent of the betting; $508,777.96 represent- 
ing half of the breakage; $515,527.16 representing 
tax on admissions; and $4,450 in license and other 
fees. 

Purse distribution was $3,207,640, a figure 
which represented an increase of 17.6 per cent, or 
$481,455 over 1940 figures. Stakes increases ac- 
counted for $90,200 of this; most of the rest re- 
sulted from the commission’s order for a $1,500 
purse minimum at the metropolitan tracks. Com- 
plete figures for 1941 are not yet available, but 
the New York distribution represents approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the nation’s total. 

One thing that exercises the commission con- 
siderably is the fund from uncashed tickets. This 
amounted to about $72,000 in 1940; last year it 
was $74,974.95. This fund, or such portion of it 
as remains unclaimed, goes also to the State. 
Said the reports: “Against this the commission 
has protested vainly. The members have urged 
that the money left over be used for the relief 
of ailing and aged horsemen. 

An interesting paragraph of the report dealt 
with the estimation of ‘‘fresh’’ money. “A rule 
of thumb that seems to have reasonable accura- 
cy,” the report says, is to add the first race bet- 
ting to the last; add to that sum the take-out of 
10 per cent and the breakage on the entire handle. 
The conclusion drawn was that approximately 
one-third of the betting total is actually brought 
to the tracks. 

The commission has long been interested in dis- 
tance racing, and with the cooperation of several 
of the tracks has increased the amount of it ma- 
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terially. A breakdown of betting figures in the 
report for 1941 shows that the average amount 
bet per flat race in New York was $102,793, that 
the averages on races at one mile or less was 
$93,484, that the average on races longer than 
one mile was $118,396. The figures prove, says 
the report, that “races programmed for a better 
class of horses in longer races is more profitable 
to the association and a greater source of revenue 
to the state, than a superabundance of sprint 
races for cheap horses which certain types of 
trainers —usually the inferior—prefer.” (The 
italics are added by THE BLOOD-HORSE). The 
commission recommended a practice which has 
been successful in Illinois—the scheduling of a 
day’s program each week in the fall with nothing 
but distance races—and suggested it be held on 
whatever day of the week had shown the smallest 
attendance and betting. 


Improvement in New York racing plants was 
also cited in the report. Jamaica had rebuilt its 
grandstand and club house at a cost of more than 
$1,000,000. Aqueduct, after spending $710,000 in 
1940, had spent $730,000 more in 1941. Belmont 
Park put $350,000 into improvements. Saratoga 
spent $35,000. Empire City’s improvements for 
1942 will cost $1,000,000. ° 

Another very interesting compilation was one 
showing the geographical distribution of breed- 
ers, and the increases in the last year, presumably 
gathered from the files of The Jockey Club, with 
which the New York State Racing Commission 
works in harmony. The grand total of breeding 
farms was given as 742 in 1941, as compared to 
629 in 1940. By states: Kentucky, 164 in 1940, 
178 in 1941; California, 82 in 1940, 127 in 1941; 
Virginia, 84 in 1940, 85 in 1941; Illinois, 38 in 
1940, 47 in 1941; Maryland, 58 in 1940, 71 in 1941; 
Ohio, 25 in 1940, 38 in 1941; Texas, 74 in 1940, 98 
in 1941; Washington, 17 in 1940, 30 in 1941. 
Other states in 1941: New Jersey 9, New York 6, 
Massachusetts 10, New Hampshire 1, Tennessee 
8, Pennsylvania 1, South Dakota 1, Wyoming 1. 

Other notes from the report: The average bet 
per person per day in New York was $53.21. 
There were 28 days during the 1941 season when 
betting passed $1,000,000, with Belmont Park’s 
$1,881,160 on Decoration Day the season’s high 
mark. Attendance was up 22.8 per cent over 
1940. Ben Jones saddled favorites which won 
66 per cent of their races, led all trainers in this 
respect. The average betting on claiming races 
was $94,253, on other races, $114,623. “Steeple- 
chasing failed to develop much support in the 
way of new horses but the promise for the coming 
year is better.”” ‘Breeders should receive more 
recognition both in publicity and money rewards.” 
The Thoroughbred population of the nation was 
estimated at 650 stallions, 12,000 broodmares, 
10,000 weanlings and yearlings, 25,000 in training, 
with some 9,000 more made up of polo ponies, 
remount stallions, Thoroughbred cavalry horses, 
hunters, and miscellaneous horses; the total would 
be about 59,000. The value of all racing stock, 
farms, tracks, farm lands producing food for race 
horses, etc., is approximately $160,000,000. From 
1,313 saliva tests, 360 urine analyses, one positive 
case of stimulation was found in 1941. (There 
were 1,286 races in New York in 1941; every win- 
ner was tested and a number of others.) 

Said the commission, after remarking that its 
personnel (Herbert Bayard Swope, John Hay 
Whitney, John Sloan) had remained unchanged 
since the commission was formed in 1934: “This 
freedom from political interference is unmatched 
in America.” 
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PEDIGHEE POINTS 


By J. A. Estes 


A Priceless Paragraph 


FEW and thirty years ago a number of 

North American Thoroughbreds were ex- 
ported to South America and sold off at moderate 
prices, mainly because the restrictions against 
racing in the United States were so great that 
the horses were worth virtually nothing in this 
country. At the same time a number of Thor- 
oughbreds were exported to England and France, 
whence they began to make their way into Ger- 
many, Austria, and other countries. English 
Thoroughbred breeders, who up to that time had 
a half-nelson on the world’s bloodstock trade, 
didn’t like it, and they corrected the situation by 
the very simple device of publishing the following 
paragraph in the General Stud Book, Volume 22, 
issued in 1913, and in all subsequent volumes of 
the General Stud Book: 


No horse or mare can, after this date, be con- 
sidered es eligible for admission unless it can be 
traced without flaw cn bcth sire’s and dam's side 
of its pedigree to horses and mares themselves al- 
ready accepted in the earlier volumes of the Book. 


The victory was as complete as Waterloo. 
Since the Messrs. Weatherby began publishing 
that paragraph the American Thoroughbred has 
been effectively disgraced as a bastard and has 
been maligned the world over as unworthy of 
consorting with the true (i. e., the English) Thor- 
oughbred. American breeders have “taken it 
lying down,” not because they saw the justice of 
the “Jersey Act,’’ but because they had no fur- 
ther occasion to export large numbers of their 
horses. In fact, they have collaborated with the 
English in stigmatizing the race horses of other 
countries as non-Thoroughbred if non-English. 

As a matter of business, the Jersey Act is good 
business—-for its beneficiaries. As a matter of 
animal husbandry, it is downright silly. It is an 
academic contravention of the most important 
principle of livestock breeding, that the best 
produce the best. It sets aside the demon- 
strated worth of an individual racer or progeni- 
tor for one of the most absurd reasons imagin- 
able, namely, because the pedigree becomes ob- 
scure at a period a little later than “genuine” 
Thoroughbred pedigrees become obscure. It ex- 
changes the morsel for the shadow, it stultifies 
the game to avoid changing the rule book, it be- 
littles real merit in favor of the meretricious, it 
protects the weak from the competition of the 
strong. And to what purpose? That English- 
men may sell Thoroughbreds where others may 
not. 


A Mare From Castleton 


RDINARILY I don’t get quite that mad from 

thinking of the General Stud Book’s exclu- 
sion of “American” bloodlines, though it is some- 
what difficult to contemplate the absurd situation 
without a slight rise of the hackles. But the 
above outburst had a sort of special provocation 
in the form of a few sales catalogues from Brazil, 
forwarded to THE BLOOD-HORSE through the 
kindness of its correspondent, F. A. de Miranda 
Rosa. In one of the catalogues, including the 
offerings of the Haras Mondesii, was listed a 
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chestnut filly called Fane, by Royal Dancer (by 
Blandford) out of Silent Maid, by Silurian out of 
Pert Maid, by Perrier, third dam Mystify, by 
Disguise (son of Domino) out of Dominoes, by 
Domino. After the pedigree of this 2-year-old 
appeared the longest set of family particulars in 
the book, setting forth, somewhat ambiguously, 
the successes of various branches of Mystify’s 
family in South America. 

To be sure, this was nothing to get mad about, 
But it was a forceful reminder of two important 
things. First, despite the fact that many of the 
best horses in South America are descended from 
a few North American Thoroughbreds taken 
there more than three decades ago, there can be 
no more such horses sent to South America; an 
English gate bars the way. Second, the usual 
literature of the Turf in South America ignores 
the North American importations so completely 
that the influence is apparently almost forgotten. 
When the catalogues and other publications, in 
tracing the story of a pedigree, reach the name 
of a Thoroughbred from the United States, they 
skip over it hastily and move back further, until 
they reach a familiar English name. The pedi- 
gree experts of South America are experts in the 
Bruce Lowe and Vuillier systems, which are 
based on English classic winners and which, in 
the not too humble opinion of The Estes, have no 
value except as sales talk for the English Thor- 
oughbred. To the Thoroughbred breeders of 
South America the North American Thorough- 
bred is as remote as the constellation of Orion. 
For what reason? Again the answer is that lit- 
tle paragraph in the General Stud Book. 

But to get back to what I was going to write 
before the fulminating started, Mystify was a 
chestnut filly bred by James R. Keene and foaled 
at the great Castleton stud, at Lexington, in 
1906. As a 2-year-old, in 1908, she was exported 
to Argentina, along with some other fillies which 
had a profound influence on South American 
breeding without ever getting credit for it. She 
was not the most successful of the mares sent 
across the equator from Castleton, but her record 
is a fair sample. Because it has never been set 
down adequately, I offer here a rough-hewn ac- 
count of the successful tail-female descendants of 
Mystify in South America. Winners are marked 


(W), stakes winners (SW). 
Mystify, 1906, by Disguise 
/Penola, 1913, by Perrier 


| [Anatema. 1921, by Asturiano (SW) 
Santiago, 1927, by Silurian (SW) 
|La Malacara, 1925, by Asturiano 
| Candonga, 1935, by Copyright (W) 
|Dona Brigida, 1918, by Ducato 
Aladino, 1926, by Asturiano (SW) 
Pulkova, 1914, by Perrier 
lIrigoyan, 1928, by Silurian (W) 
|Antibes, 1921, by Asturiano 
| Claridiana, 1930, by Copyright (W) 
| Carlista, 1929, by Copyright (W) 
| |Aquiles, 1922, by Asturiano (W) 
Astri al, 1923, by Asturiano (W) 
'Simarra, 1927, by Silurian (W) 
|Silistria, 1929, by Silurian (W) 
| Picara, 1934, by Lombardo (W) 
Sinaloa, 1932, by Silurian (W) 
Sinta, 1937. by Table Green (W) 
1916, by Perrier (W) 
1922, by Asturiano (W) 


Partenope, 
|Arion, 

1926, by Silurian (W) 

1928, bv Silurian (SW) 
Hulla, 1934, by Hunter's Moon (SW) 

j\Sajon, 1930, by Silurian (W) 


| 

| 

| \Stix, 

| 

| 1937, by Codihue (SW) 

| 


{Spit Fire, 


Pert Maid, 1918, by Perrier (SW) 
|Silent Maid, 1927, by Silurian (SW) 


i\Some-boy, 1928, by Silurian (W) 


|\Coligny, 1929. by Copyright (W) 
iStop Her, 1933. by Silurian 
|Paramount, 1922. by Perrier (SW) 


The winners and stakes winners listed above 
were mainly in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
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Possibly there were others in other countries, but 
this is the complete record as far as we have 
been able to find it. 

The Brazilian catalogue, when it comes to the 
American mare Dominoes in discussing the pedi- 
gree in question, follows the usual pattern. Of 
Dominoes it says simply that she was “bred in 
the United States, and a granddaughter of Violet 
Melrose, dam of the famous Melton (Derby, St. 
Leger, Middle Park Plate, New Stakes. .. .),’ 
etc., etc. It is not likely that anyone in South 
America knows that Dominoes was the dam of 
Dominant and Diversion and third dam of Nassak 
and other stakes winners and that she was a 
half-sister to Hurst Park and to Pope Joan, 
which finished second in the Futurity and third 
in the Hopeful Stakes and produced stakes win- 
ners in France. Neither does it seem to be real- 
ized in South America, or anywhere outside the 
United States, that Domino, sire of both of the 
parents of Mystify, was one of the most phe- 
nomenally prepotent Thoroughbreds that ever 
lived, that not even St. Simon himself was 
greater. 

This is not written to scold anybody in South 
America or England. The people in South 
America learn about Thoroughbred pedigrees 
from England, and England teaches them Bruce 
Lowe, Vuillier, St. Simon, Bend Or, Isonomy, and 
whatever else it has for sale. So would any good 
merchant. There’s no point in explaining Domino 
and Ben Brush when you have St. Simon and 
Bend Or in the showcase. But it ought to be ex- 
plained to North American breeders occasionally 
what has been done to them and to the North 
American Thoroughbred. It is just possible that 
some day they will think about it hard enough 
to get mad, and get mad enough to call the 
empty bluff of the Jersey Act. It wouldn’t be 
hard. All that would be necessary would be a 
little paragraph in the American Stud Book. 


Harry Bassett, Failure 


UST the other day someone recounted the 

glories of Harry Bassett, Longfellow’s great 
rival, as a race horse, devoted one line to his stud 
career: ‘He was a failure as a stallion.” There 
have been so many instances of this sort of re- 
porting that breeders have long since ceased to 
be surprised that a great race horse should fail 
utterly as a sire, so many instances that many 
breeders have concluded that merit on the race 
course has no correlation with merit in the breed- 
ing paddock. 

I don’t know much about Harry Bassett’s stud 
career, but it is easy enough to see the reason 
for his being a “failure.” After he broke down 
he was sent to Col. David McDaniel’s Princeton 
Stud in New Jersey, where he made four seasons, 
and where he died in the fall of 1878. The crops 
of foals he got were apparently few in number. 
He was never advertised in any of the leading 
Turf periodicals of the day, as far as I have noted. 
His mates were drawn almost exclusively from 
the mares at Colonel McDaniel’s farm, which were 
not of such a quality as to suggest that even the 
great Lexington himself could have gained any 
distinction among them. 

Whatever light Harry Bassett may have had 
was hidden under a most effective bushel. His 
record under that bushel was very creditable. 
When the stallion died the Turf, Field and Farm 
reported that Colonel McDaniel “has sustained a 
great loss, having recently refused a cash offer 
of $15,000 for him.” 
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FLORIDA 


Tropical Park 


HE first of Tropical Park's two winter meet- 

ings ended with the racing of January 13, the 
meeting representing an unqualified success. Bet- 
ting fell off, as compared to that of the 1940-1941 
meeting, but any loss in this direction was more 
than compensated for by a material increase in 
gate receipts. Last year the pari-mutuel aver- 
age for the 16-day first meeting was $281,668. 
For the first 16 days of this year’s 21-day ses- 
sion, it had dropped to $264,654. Attendance 
fell too, by 12,032, but this year the track adopted 
a policy of a paid gate, so that receipts from this 
source were $86,521.43 this year, against $65,- 
096.93 for last year’s first meeting, despite the 
smaller attendance. Last year the crowds aver- 
aged payment of about 50 cents each for admis- 
sion, which meant more free than paid. This year 
the average was about 75 cents. 

As a consequence, the track’s total receipts are 
up over those of last year, though it had fewer 
patrons and less betting. The State’s share is 
also up greatly, because the Florida Legislature 
raised the take-out to 15 per cent last summer, 
takes half of this and breakage. The issue, how- 
ever, is not yet settled; there are still some 75 
days in the Florida racing season, and the crush- 
ing take-out has a good while yet to operate. 

The featured race at Tropical Park on the last 
Saturday was the $3,000 Defense Handicap, 
richest event of the meeting. Phil Bieber won it 
with the 5-year-old Chance Shot horse Mae- 
chance, which raced in front all the way to win 
easily. Mr. Bieber will have to wait 10 years for 
the purse, however, as it was paid in defense 
bonds. These can of course be cashed after 60 
days, but Mr. Bieber said they wouldn’t be. A 
supporting event was the $1,200 Tampa Purse 
for 4-year-olds, won by Mrs. C. S. Bromley’s In 
Question, by Questionnaire. 

Racing moved January 15 to Hialeah Park, 
where the Inaugural Handicap featured the first 
day’s racing. Since the track is the only one 
now offering stakes of importance, it is without 
competition for top horses, and its major events 
should have the best fields yet. On the first 
Saturday, January 17, the stakes attraction will 
be the Hialeah Stakes, at six furlongs, in which 
the new crop of 3-year-olds will have their first 
stakes opportunity. 


War Production 


A few years ago there was a flurry at Hialeah 
Park because a flamingo laid an egg, this being 
a habit the flamingoes had apparently given up 
in captivity. A year later a flamingo egg 
hatched, but jubilation was soon quenched in 
gloom, as the young flamingo died. He may be 
seen, stuffed, to this day. But a later flamingo 
lived, and flamingo production has been on a rea- 
sonable level lately. This year a flamingo nest 
with two eggs was discovered. If one flamingo 
was responsible for both, it is a new record. 


War Relief Gifts 


Tropical Park last week announced gifts of 
$1,000 each to the Army Relief Society, the 
Naval Relief Society, and the Red Cross. The 
track also announced that at its second meeting, 
one day’s racing would be for charity. 


KENTUCKY 


Keeneland Dates Approved 


EENELAND’S 10-day spring meeting this 

year will start on Thursday, April 9, and 
continue through Thursday, April 23, according 
to dates approved recently by the Kentucky State 
Racing Commission. There will be no racing on 
Mondays at the Lexington track. 

Officials for the meeting also were approved. 
They will be Samuel H. McMeekin, presiding 
steward, William Hamilton, L. A. Beard, and 
George B. Leach, stewards; Larry Bogenschutz, 
Fred Burton, and Joe H. Palmer, placing judges; 
Fred Burton, racing secretary and handicapper; 
Ruby White, starter; Charles J. Gormley, Jr., 
clerk of the scales; William Hamilton, timer; Dr. 
Cc. H. Holmes, paddock judge; Douglas Parrish 
and Val Sulich, patrol judges. 

Stockholders and directors of Keeneland Race 
Course on Monday of this week held their annual 
meetings. Officers re-elected are L. L. Haggin 
II, president; Ted Bassett, first vice president; W. 
Cc. Smith, second vice president; J. A. Estes, 
secretary; Harold Fallon, treasurer. 

At a meeting of Keeneland Association, also 
held Monday, the following directors were re- 
elected for three-year terms: Johnson N. Camden, 
W. H. Courtney, W. Arnold Hanger, Charles 
Nuckols, Dr. Fred Rankin, Collis Ringo, and 
Judge R. C. Stoll. 


Latonia May Go Under 


Samuel H. McMeekin, secretary of the Churc- 
hill Downs-Latonia corporation, announced Janu- 
ary 13 that the Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
held an option on the racing plant at Latonia, 
which will expire February 4. Whether it is taken 
up apparently depends on whether the oil com- 
pany, which operates a refinery close to the race 
track, can secure construction permits from the 
city of Covington for planned expansion. 

Only Churchill Downs is older than Latonia 
among Kentucky tracks. It was built, in what 
was then Milldale, in 1883, and it opened on June 
9 of that year, with the Clipsetta Stakes and the 
Hindoo Stakes on its first program. The Clip- 
setta was run through 1937; the Hindoo Stakes 
was soon renamed the Latonia Derby, and was 
run over the same period, with Reaping Reward 
taking the last renewal. During the ‘twenties 
particularly the track prospered, drawing the 
best American horses. The Derby, which reached 
a peak value of $25,000 to the winner, was won 
by such racers as Handy Mandy, Toro, Gallant 
Knight, and Bagenbaggage. The Latonia Cup, 
which did not have as consecutive a history, was 
a 214-mile test which drew Exterminator ,*Cha- 
colet, Mike Hall, *Star Hawk, Manager Waite, 
and other high-class horses. The Latonia Champ- 
ionship Stakes, a sort of Kentucky St. Leger at 
1% miles, was won by Mad Hatter, Cleopatra, In 
Memoriam, Display, Sun Beau, Gallant Sir, and 
others, and was worth $55,000 to the winner in 
its top year. The Latonia Oaks, Cincinnati 
Trophy, and Enquirer Handicap were other fix- 
tures in the best days. 

Since the early ‘thirties, as Illinois racing 
gained, Latonia has declined, and the older 
stakes were gradually discontinued. The track 
held a meeting of doubtful success in 1939, had 
no racing in 1940 or 1941. No meeting was 
planned for 1942, though the track had renewed 
its license as a matter of precaution. 
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LOUISIANA 
Fair Grounds 


HERE has been good racing at the Fair 
Grounds this winter, better than the old 
track has had for a good many years. Attend- 


ance has been good, considering the weather, 
which in general has been unfavorable. But bet- 
ting is quite inadequate, and good-class racing 
seems to be leaving New Orleans somewhat cold. 
Last week officials of the track sounded dis- 
couraged. The current meeting would go on as 
advertised, they said, but a few doubts were cast 
on the possibility of a winter meeting next sea- 
son. Through January 10, of course, there had 
been only 14 days of a 42-day meeting, and there 
is still time for improvement. But there seemed 
no great likelihood that the meeting would reach 
even conservative expectation. 

An overnight handicap and two allowance 
races featured the Saturday program, which was 
run off over a fast track. Anthony Pelleteri’s 
Millsdale Stable (owned in partnership with M. 
L. Emerich) supplied the winner of the handicap 
in the 6-year-old Sun Lover, a Kilmer-bred son 
of Sun Beau. J. L. Sullivan’s Air Master was a 
9-to-10 favorite, and he looked like the winner 
at every pole except the last one, Sun Lover mak- 
ing up three lengths in the last furlong to win by 
a head. 

Favorites were more successful in the allow- 
ance events. Mr. Sullivan’s Transfigure, by Es- 
pino, was a 3-to-5 favorite for a six-furlong dash, 
and he won comfortably by three lengths. The 
other allowance race was at a mile and 70 yards, 
and the winner of this was R. Needham's Cer- 
berus, by Coldstream or *Bull Dog, the public 
choice at 11 to 5. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hope and Palm Springs 


N January 7 it was reported from Palm 

Springs, Calif., that there was some possibil- 
ity of a race meeting there during the winter. Ed- 
win James Brown, steward representing the 
California Horse Racing Board, visited the Field 
Club there, expressed the opinion that the site 
and local conditions were suitable to the venture. 
Chairman Jerry Giesler of the California Horse 
Racing Board told a representative of the racing 
interests that if the commander of the Fourth 
Army Corps gave permission to hold a meeting, 
the Board would be disposed to grant a permit. 
The proposed meeting would be a 19-day affair, 
with five days devoted to charity, and it was ex- 
pected that racing would be held on Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, thus extending the meet- 
ing over a six-week period, with horses racing 
three days and eating the usual seven. 

Meanwhile a plaintive note was being sounded 
by West Coast bookmakers. About two-thirds of 
their play came from the Los Angeles track dur- 
ing the winter, and business is consequently al- 
most ruined. 

From Santa Anita Park a few horses have 
been shipped, some to the Fair Grounds, some to 
Florida, more to Oaklawn Park to rest and be 
ready for the “regular” season. But most of 
them are still at the track, kept there partly be- 
cause of a shortage of available express cars, and 
partly because they have no place to go until 
racing opens up in the spring. 
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Thoroughbred Farms 
the Northwest 


By Doreen Martin 


Hawthorn Stud 


NTIL Mioland reached the races, few people 

were aware that Thoroughbreds were raised 
in Oregon at all. Now they know better. But be- 
cause it is rather off the beaten trail trod by 
horsemen, few of them realize what a show place 
Mioland’s former home is. There is no place in 
the Northwest that can touch it, unless it is the 
A. C. T. Stock Farm in British Columbia. 

It is an unusual story how Mioland’s breeder, 
H. W. Ray, became interested in Thoroughbreds. 
He belonged to a hunt club near Portland which 
was putting on a horse show and with it a couple 
of horse races. Mr. Ray wanted to win those 
races. So he went out and bought two Thorough- 
bred mares. He won the races, all right, but then 
didn’t know what to do with the mares. So he 
bred them. Anyone who has owned horses knows 
how one leads to another, and in a few years those 
mares resulted in a 600-acre farm on which there 
were 47 horses, 35 of them belonging to Mr. Ray. 

The Hawthorn Stud, as Mr. Ray’s farm is 
called, is located near Hillsboro, which is 15 miles 
west of Portland. The name, Hillsboro, is de- 
ceiving, as the farm land is as flat as a race track. 

Unfortunately I was unable to meet the farm's 
manager, Harland Hutson, although I waited 
three hours for him to return from Portland. 
With a lot of high-pressure pumping, however, I 
was able to get the necessary information from 
his father. 

There are three stallions on the farm. Of these, 
the best known, of course, is *Mio d’Arezzo. He 
was the best 2-year-old of his year in Germany, 
and was an exceptional race horse. He won 81,- 
380 marks, or about $19,385. One of his best 
races was the Podbielski Memorial Stakes, in 
which, as a 4-year-old, he carried 138 pounds. He 
won the race, and in the beaten field was Arja- 
man, which later won both the German and Hun- 
garian St. Legers. 
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*Mio d’Arezzo has been called “the interna- 
tional horse,”’ with good reason. He was bred in 
Germany, at the well known Erlenhof Stud. His 
sire line is German, and his dam an Italian-bred 
mare. Ladyland, his sire’s dam, was English, 
while his maternal grandam, Maaree, was 
French. And his best son is Mioland, an Ameri- 
can-bred. *Mio d’Arezzo is the most popular stal- 
lion in the Northwest, and had about 30 mares 
bred to him this year, many of which were sent 
from California and Washington. 

In 1933 Mr. Ray arranged, through an agency, 


Doreen Martin. 

*MIO D’AREZZO, sire of Mioland, is probably 

the largest Thoroughbred stallion in America. He 

stands 17 hands, 114 inches and weighs 1,565 

pounds. He is at H. W. Ray’s Hawthorn Stud, 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


to get a stallion from Germany. The horse was 
injured on the way over on the boat. So in No- 
vember of that same year, the agency got an- 
other horse by the same sire for Mr. Ray. This 
second stallion was *Mio d’Arezzo. 

He is as fine-looking a horse as anyone could 
ask for, despite his tremendous size. At the be- 
ginning of December he was 17 hands 114 inches 
high and weighed 1,565 pounds. And it was all 
muscle, not fat. He is even-tempered and easy 
to manage. During the breeding season, he is 
galloped every morning, although the other stal- 
lions are not. All of *Mio d’Arezzo’s yearling 
crop have been sold or died. 

Around the farm all the men are high on the 
young stallion Pharloch. He is by *Pharamond 
II out of Latch Key, by Mad Hatter, and thus a 
brother to the stakes-winning filly Cross Keys. 
He started only 12 times, but was unplaced only 
three times, and won the Jamaica Handicap. A 
broken sesamoid bone forced his retirement when 
he was a 38-year-old. Pharloch was bred to about 
20 mares in 1941. His first crop will reach the 
races in 1942. One of Mr. Ray’s best-looking 
yearlings is a chestnut filly by Pharloch out of 
Mioland’s dam Iolanda. 

The third stallion at Hawthorn Stud is the 
young Termination (1933, Toro—*Peroration, by 
Clarissimus). He won two of his four starts as 
a 2-year-old. A foot injury prevented him from 
starting the following year, but as a 4-year-old 
he won his only start, a handicap which was a 
preparatory race for the Longacres Mile. Then 
his foot injury returned and caused his perma- 
nent retirement. This horse has been leased from 
Norman W. Church, but will probably be moved 
to Julian N. McFadden’s farm in 1942. None of 
his get have yet reached the races. He was bred 
to about five mares in 1941. 

There are about 20 mares at Hawthorn Stud, 
a few of them boarders. Mr. Ray’s favorite is, 
quite logically, Iolanda. He recently refused 
$10,000 for her. Among the other mares are Bide- 
A-Wee, by Black Toney out of *Doreid, the dam 
of Boxthorn, and Alice Pennant, by Pennant out 
of Alice Foster, the dam of Mr. Khayyam and 
Andy K. Mr. Ray prefers Stimulus mares for 
breeding, but has a good supply of *Sir Gallahad 
III, Reigh Count, Pennant, Supremus, and other 
mares by well known sires. 

Even if Hawthorn Stud were devoid of horses, 
it would be a treat to see the grounds. The white 
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and green barns are beautifully kept up, and Mr. 
Ray has spared no expense to get the best in 
equipment. The grounds are all landscaped, and 
a gardener is kept busy permanently. 

Mr. Ray also raises prize Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle. They share a part of the 600 acres, and have 
their own barn some distance from the horses. 
While some feed is raised for the cattle, all the 
feed for the horses comes from eastern Oregon. 
Mr. Hutson feeds a lot of alfalfa, as he believes 
it keeps the horses fat and in good shape. 

For the horses there is one large main wooden 
barn, of 40 back-to-back stalls, with hay storage 
space above them and a covered shed around 
them. Six are double size for foaling mares. At 
one end of the barn are the office and tack room, 
and at the other a large breeding shed, with two 
large stallion stalls and another feed room at the 
far side. 

Another barn has rcom for 20 visiting mares, 
and at one end has a 40x40 shed with sawdust 
on the floor. The weanlings are turned in here 
for exercise when it is raining. There is also 
a good half-mile training track, with a five-fur- 
long chute and a stationary starting gate for 
schooling. During the winter rainy season the 
track is plowed up and covered with straw and 
exercising is under the shed of the main barn. 

Minerals are deficient in the farm's locality, so 
they all have to be added to the feed. In addition 
the pastures are all limed and treated with phos- 
phates annually. Every horse on the place is 
given a daily dose of cod liver oil. To prevent 
the horses from eating the fences, crank-case oil 
has been put on them. 

A good practice, that should be more universal, 
was noted at Hawthorn Stud. This was the writ- 
ing the horse’s record below its name on the stall 
door. Not the racing record, but when the horse 
was bred, blistered, wormed, etc., so all the stable 
hands can see at a glance, and there will be no 
mistakes. 

Besides having horses in Oregon, Mr. Ray has 
five horses training in California. Five more were 
sold or claimed at the Tanforan fall meeting. Mr. 
Ray, however, is more interested in raising 
horses than racing them, and doesn’t mind losing 
his horses. And with such a well equipped farm, 


you can expect to hear of a lot more good horses 
coming down from the Oregon country. 
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FREEBOOTER, 21-year-old son of *Hand Gre- 
nade, stands at Julian N. McFadden’s farm at 
Corvallis, Ore. He is the sire of the Longacres 
Mile winner Sallys Booter. 


Julian N. McFadden Farm 


NE of Oregon’s pioneer Thoroughbred breed- 

ers is Julian N. McFadden, former chairman 
of the Oregon racing commission. For over 20 
years he has had a farm of 525 acres at Cor- 
vallis, where he has been raising Thoroughbreds. 
The farm is on flat land just a stone’s throw 
from the Willamette River. On the property is 
a good-sized natural lake, which is alive with 
wild and tame duck. 

As you turn off the main highway, the half- 
mile road up to the barn is lined with 40-foot fir 
trees. These end at the first barn, which is a 
big one of about 60 stalls. The stalls are built 
back-to-back, with space for hay storage above, 
and a shed row around them. Here are kept the 
broodmares and horses in training. Another barn 
has 14 stalls, seven on each side with a hallway 
between. The two stallions and the yearlings 
are kept in this barn. Also on the farm is a 
good-surfaced half-mile track, complete with a 
club house. 

Most of the feed for the horses is raised at the 
farm. Mr. McFadden believes oat hay makes the 
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best feed for the horses. The pastures are not 
seeded, nor are they limed, as there is said to be 
plenty of this mineral in the ground. 

Mr. McFadden has about 40 horses on the 
farm, and about five training in California. There 
are now two studs at the place, and Norman W. 
Church’s Termination, now at H. W. Ray’s Haw- 
thorne Stud, is expected to stand the 1942 season 
at Mr. McFadden’s. The two present stallions 
are familiar to old-time race-goers. They are 
*Citizen and Freebooter. *Citizen, by *Voter- 
Spumante, is in fine shape for a 24-year-old. He’s 
a big, well made horse, easy to handle. 

Freebooter is by *Hand Grenade—-War Baby, 
by Uncle, and was foaled in 1921. His best off- 
spring was probably Sallys Booter, which won 
the Longacres Mile, the Del Mar Handicap, and 
$21,205, and then died suddenly in 1938. Sallys 
Booter was thoroughly McFadden-bred, as_ his 
dam, Sally O'Hara, is by *Citizen. Both *Citizen 
and Freebooter have stood at this farm since 
they were four and five respectively. On looks, 
I'd take the older *Citizen, but Freebooter has 
sired some fast colts. 

The farm’s 17 broodmares were turned out in 
distant fields, and I did not have time to see them 
at close range. But all the man in charge had 
to do was call them, and the seven yearlings were 
at the fence for inspection. They were a solid 
bunch, maybe a trifle smaller than some of the 
others I'd seen on my trip. It was hard to choose 
a favorite, but a colt by *Citizen out of Gold 
Rose, by Boot to Boot, looked good enough to 
me. None of them had been broken yet. Since 
they are not raced until the late summer, Mr. 
McFadden dces not believe in breaking them 
until the spring. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Valdina Farm, with 29 horses, has shipped 
from Santa Anita Park to New Orleans. In- 
cluded are 11 2-year-olds. 

Leading rider at Tropical Park is Apprentice 
Willie Day, a 100-pound New York boy who is 
under contract to the former rider Eddie Litzen- 
berger. 

The Government has taken over Harry Unna’s 
Imperial Beach horse clinic and Silver Strand 
Stock Farm, near San Diego, Calif., for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Jockey Sterling Young, injured at Tropical 
Park January 7 when he fell from Misfit, suf- 
fered a slight fracture of the skull, will be out of 
action for several weeks. 

Leo Kerr rode his first winner when he drove 
John C. Clark’s Sky Soldier from behind to win 
the third race at Tropical Park on Wednesday, 
January 8. Sky Soldier, his first mount in 
Florida and the sixth of his career, paid $76.50 
for a $2 ticket. 

A. L. Boyle has purchased a 160-acre tract 
near Arroyo, W. Va., and is said to be planning 
construction of a race track there, to be named 
Waterford Downs. In March, 1940, the same 
announcement was made; construction at that 
time was to begin within a month. 

Foxbrough will be returned to training this 
year instead of entering the stud, as originally in- 
tended. In the Edgemere Handicap at Aqueduct 
in September Foxbrough pulled up sore. It was 
decided to retire him and the *Sir Gallahad III 
horse was shipped to A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne 
Stud, Paris, Ky. He will probably be sent to 
Trainer James Fitzsimmons at Hialeah Park. 
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N. A. S. R. C. MEETING 


HE annual meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of State Racing Commissioners, to be 
held at Miami Wednesday, January 21, through 
Saturday, January 24, appears likely to have one 
of the fullest programs and largest attendances 
in the association’s history, according to Secre- 
tary Thomas R. Underwood, of Lexington. 

Headquarters for the meeting, as usual, will be 
the Miami-Biltmore Hotel at Coral Gables, but 
the Friday morning session, it has been an- 
nounced, will be held at the Tropical Park club 
house and will be followed by a luncheon at which 
the Gables Racing Association will be host to the 
commissioners. The Thursday and Saturday ses- 
sions will be held in the Army and Navy Room at 
the Miami-Biltmore. 

The varied program includes addresses by Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, chairman of the New York 
Racing Commission, on ‘Racing as a Sport and 
Business;"’ Major Ednyfed Williams, chairman of 
the Illinois commission, on ‘Federal Legislation 
Against Fraud,” with special attention to the in- 
terstate shipment of ringers; Frank Small, Jr., 
of the Maryland commission, on ‘Protection of 
the Horse,”’ which presumably will have to do 
with the practice of nerving; Wayne Dinsmore, 
secretary of the Horse and Mule Association of 
America, on ‘Horses for Farms and Army Use;” 
Charles F. Adams, president of the Eastern Rac- 
ing Association (Suffolk Downs), on “Problems 
of Racing Management,” a study of racing tax- 
ation; Marshall Cassidy, assistant secretary of 
The Jockey Club and director of racing at Hia- 
leah Park, on ‘Value of the Camera in Racing 
and Experimental Results of Film _ Patrol;” 
Bryan Field, Turf writer for the New York 
Times, on “The Importance of the Press to Rac- 
ing;”’ Lincoln Plaut, executive field manager for 
Daily Racing Form, on “Advertising and Racing 
in War;” and J. A. Estes, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Thoroughbred Breeders Association and edi- 
tor of THE BLOop-HorRSsE, on ‘The Importance 
of Wartime Breeding.” 

John M. Gaver, new president, will represent 
the American Trainers Association. President 
Thomas Carr Piatt and Secretary Neville Dunn 
will speak for the Thoroughbred Club of America 
and will report on a nationwide survey of races 
for fillies and mares. George T. Mahoney, of the 
Maryland commission, will offer a demonstration 
of the machine for the detection of nerving in 
horses, at the Friday morning session. Others 
expected to appear briefly on the program in- 
clude John C. Clark, Henry L. Straus, Walter H. 
Donovan, Dr. H. J. Wollner, Dr. Charles E. Mor- 
gan, Judge Joseph A. Murphy, Max Hirsch, and 
Hubert B. Phipps. 

Arrangements for the meeting have been made 
by President Beverley Broun, of West Virginia, 
Secretary Underwood, and Paul Shelley. Mr. 
Shelley, however, has now entered military ser- 
vice and his place as secretary of the Florida 
Racing Commission has been taken by Milo Vega, 
a member of the commission. 

Through John F. Clark, Jr., chairman of the 
Louisiana commission, the announcement has 
been made that the Louisiana commission will 
invite the N. A. S. R. C. to hold its 1943 meeting 
at New Orleans. 


«« »» 


THE 1942 hunt meeting season will open March 
28 at Camden, S. C., with the Carolina Cup races. 
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New Stallions at Darby Dan 


N Darby Dan Farm, a few miles from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, John W. Galbreath, Columbus real 
estate man, owns one of the best equipped horse 
farms in the country, and in recent years it has 
been the scene of an ambitious new venture into 
Thoroughbred breeding. Last October the own- 
er’s plans were upset by the accidental death of 
his High Time stallion Tommy Boy, but last week 
Mr. Galbreath indicated his intention of further 
expansion by purchasing in Kentucky the Ken- 
tucky Derby winner Burgoo King and the High 
Time stallion Isaiah. 

Burgoo King was purchased from Col. E. R. 
Bradley’s Idle Hour Stock Farm, where he has 
stood since his retirement from racing, and 
Isaiah was bought from the Chicago-owned Arc- 
turus Stable. Isaiah has been standing at Golden 
Maxim Farm, near Louisville. The two stallions 
were moved to Darby Dan Farm Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 14, after 15 of Mr. Galbreath’s horses in 
training had been vanned from the farm to 
Douglas Park at Louisville. 

Burgoo King had been advertised to stand at 
Idle Hour in 1942 at a fee of $500, and a few 
mares had been booked to him at that price, but 
Mr. Galbreath said he would stand the horse at 
$250, with return privilege, because he wants 
other Ohio Thoroughbred breeders to have a good 
horse available at a low fee. Isaiah's fee will be 
$100, with return, as will that of Saladin, the *Sir 
Gallahad III stallion already at Darby Dan. 

Foaled in 1929, Burgoo King, third of Colonel 
Bradley’s four Kentucky Derby winners, is a 
chestnut colt by Colonel Bradley’s second Derby 
winner, Bubbling Over, out of Minawand, by the 
English sire Lonawand, second dam *Mintless, by 
Minting. Named for James T. Looney, burgoo 
maker to the Blue Grass, Burgoo King won four 
of his 12 races at two and finished third in the 
Pimlico Futurity. At three he won the Kentucky 
Derby and Preakness Stakes, and a little later 
went out of competition with a bowed tendon 
which kept him on the shelf for nearly two years. 
He attempted a comeback in the spring of his 
5-year-old season, but though he was not un- 
placed in five starts, he failed to approach the 
form which had placed him at the top of his di- 
vision in the early part of his 3-year-old year. 

Retired to the stud in 1935, he has done very 
‘well with his opportunities. In his first crop of 
14 foals of 1936, he had 11 winners, including 
Burgoo Miss, winner of 12 good races. Of the 13 
foals in the second crop nine were winners, in- 
cluding the stakes winner Boy Angler. He had 
only five foals in 1938, of which two have won 
to date. In 1941 he had five 2-year-old winners. 

Isaiah, bred by the late James Ware Parrish 
at his farm at Midway, Ky., is a black horse, 
foaled in 1930, by High Time out of the remark- 
able broodmare Mary Belle, by Ballot. Mary 
Belle had 14 foals, of which 13, got by 10 differ- 
-ent sires, started and won, including the high- 
‘class stakes winner and sire Percentage. Isaiah, 
.an exceptionally well made colt, was to have been 
sold as a yearling at Saratoga, but was with- 
drawn and began racing for Mr. Parrish. Racing 
until his 10-year-old season under the colors of 
various owners, he won 26 races and $25,920, in- 
cluding the Souhegan and Washington Park 
Handicaps at four. He was retired to the stud at 
Mrs. T. M. Murphy’s Golden Maxim Farm, near 
Louisville, in 1941. He probably will be popular 
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with Ohio breeders because of the success of 
High Time’s son Tommy Boy in that section. 


Also standing at Darby Dan Farm is the 11- 
year-old Saladin, by *Sir Gallahad III out of 
*Cross of Gold, by Gay Crusader, second dam the 
top English filly *Golden Corn, by Golden Sun. 
Saladin’s opportunities have been limited, but in 
1941 he was represented by five 2-year-old win- 
ners from a crop of seven foals, including Bebeja, 
winner of five races. 


Death of *Blue Glass 


Inseparable companions at the Widener fam- 
ily’s Elmendorf Stud, Lexington, for years have 
been two distinguished old broodmares, Ormonda 
and the year-younger *Blue Glass. When Or- 
monda became Officially 26 yeais old on January 
1 she had a new paddock-mate, a pony gelding. 
*Blue Glass had been destroyed on December 29. 
She had lost the last of her teeth, was no longer 
able to eat well enough to maintain her health. 

*Blue Glass was a bay mare, foaled in 1917, by 
*Prince Palatine out of *Hourless’ dam, Hour 
Glass II, by *Rock Sand, second dam *Hautesse 
II, by Archiduc. She was bred in France by 
Major August Belmont and brought to his Nurs- 
ery Stud at Lexington, probably as a yearling. 
Along with four other fillies of the same crop of 
foals (*Bridlewise, *Catalpa, Fair Priscilla, and 
*Quelle Chance, all good producers), she was set 
aside for the stud and was never trained. For 
Major Belmont she produced three foals, the 
stakes winners and sire Blind Play, by Fair Play, 
the producer Blue-Fly, by Fair Play, and the 
stakes winner and sire Broadside, by Man o’ War. 

After the death of Major Belmont the famous 
Nursery Stud was dispersed at a great sale held 
in May, 1925. Joseph E. Widener bought Fair 
Play for $100,000, *Quelle Chance for $45,000, 
Mirabelle (Man o’ War’s sister) for $33,000, *Blue 
Glass, with her foal, Hippias (winner of 11 races), 
at side, for $27,000. *Blue Glass remained the 
rest of her life at Elmendorf, and there produced 
the stakes winners Hurryoff (Belmont Stakes), 
and Unbreakable (stakes winner in England, 
now in the stud at Elmendorf), the winners 
Novelist (placed in important stakes), Optic, and 
Crystal Maze, and the producer Triplex. Alto- 
gether *Blue Glass had 15 foals, of which two 
died before reaching racing age, four were stakes 
winners, and four others were winners. Her 3- 
year-old, a brown colt by Brevity, is called Steu- 
ben and is at Hialeah Park. A 2-year-old bay 
colt by Brevity, named Smalt, was her last foal. 


«« »» 


Dates in New England 


Dates recently granted for the three principal 
New England tracks, totaling 187 days, do not 
differ greatly from the 1941 pattern. Both Nar- 
ragansett and Rockingham Parks will have two 
meetings each, while Suffolk Downs as usual will 


have a single long session. The dates: 

Track Opens Closes Days 
Narragansett Park April 11 May 9 25 
Suffolk Downs May 11 July 18 60 
Rockingham Park July 20 Aug 8 18 


Narragansett Park Aug. 10 42 
Rockingham Park Sept. 28 Nov. 14 42 
At Narragansett Park President James E. 
Dooley is proceeding with plans for the spring 
meeting which opens the New England season, 
with a weather eye on the War Department. 


we 
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The War as Seen 
From Claiborne 


By Alex Bower 


Editor’s note: The following interview with Ar- 
thur B. Hancock, largest commercial breeder of 
Thoroughbreds in America, was published last 
week in the Lexington Leader and is republished 
here by permission. 


OWERING, pink-cheeked Arthur B. Hancock, 

whose Claiborne and Ellerslie Thoroughbred 
nurseries have been pioneers and pace-setters 
since 1915 and before, sat down and checked a 
mating list to be followed at his Kentucky and 
Virginia establishments during the coming breed- 
ing season. 

Any curtailment under last year? 

“No curtailment.” 

No? Why not? War seems to be coming 
closer to Kentucky paddocks. Santa Anita has 
been ordered to remain closed and it looks like 
efforts may be made to prevent racing in other 
communities. The outlook for breeders of Thor- 
oughbred horses is dark. 

“That’s true. Those things are like mumps or 
whooping cough—they spread quickly, but rac- 
ing, I believe, like baseball and other sports, has 
definite contributions to make to public morale 
and shouldn't be made to suffer unreasonably. 
Anyhow, this year’s matings won’t bear fruit 
until 1943 and the produce won’t be ready for 
marketing until 1944, and by then we probably 
will have the war under control.” 

He paused, then remarked: “After this war is 
over, America will be the seed-house of the Thor- 
oughbred. Other countries will be coming to us 
for breeding and racing stock and meantime we 
ought to have the benefit of racing to prove our 
horses. 

“Above everything else I think the Government 
should get all the support from horsemen and 
others that it may require. That’s as it ought to 
be. But racing has continued in England during 
the war and I think it ought to carry on in this 
country too. People will need outdoor relaxa- 
tion—they can’t be kept taut all the time.” 

About this matter of supplying breeding stock 
to other countries after the war. Won't Eng- 
land’s Jersey Act, barring horses of American 
bloodlines from registration in the English Stud 
Book, interfere seriously with an export busi- 
ness ? 

Smiling, “It looks like we are England’s part- 
ner in this war, so perhaps we can expect some 
concessions from her in exchange. The Jersey 
Act seems to be falling apart anyhow. Ameri- 
can horses have done very well in England 
against the best British horses, and you can’t 
ignore facts like that. One of the best hurdlers 
in England last year was Kentucky, by Diavolo 
out of Galagold. I sold him as a yearling to 
Lord Carnarvon, and recently he was an even- 
money favorite over a field of 19 others in the 
Abberley Hurdle and won by six lengths. 

“T feel that we are entirely sound in proceed- 
ing with our normal breeding program at Clai- 
borne and Ellerslie. We haven’t tried to cancel 
any of the seasons engaged for this year and 
haven't been asked to cancel any. 
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“If racing continues in this country we should 
be in a very favorable position after the war. 
Hyperion is virtually the only outstanding sire in 
England. French race horses have been taken 
by the Germans. Feed is scarce in England and 
a deterioration in breeding stock is bound to re- 
sult. The upper flight of our Thoroughbreds will 
be in demand for breeding and racing abroad. 

“As I see it, the outlook for the next few years 
depends on whether or not racing is allowed to 
continue in the United States. Race tracks con- 
tribute substantial sums in taxes to state and 
Federal treasuries and it looks like we'll need all 
the revenue we can raise. As a sport, racing is 
a definite asset to morale. If it is curtailed, I 
won't be surprised if Thoroughbred horse values 
decline as much as 75 per cent. If it continues, 
the American Thoroughbred will be in a com- 
manding position after the war is over.” 


«« »» 


Challedon's New Trainer 


W. L. Brann’s Challedon, Pictor, and nine other 
horses reached Hialeah Park January 12 after an 
uneventful trip from Santa Anita Park. Left on 
the West Coast was Trainer L. T. Whitehill, who 
was unable to leave because of the serious nature 
of his wife’s illness. Mr. Brann announced that 
E. A. Christmas will condition the 11-horse string 
in Florida and Trainer Whitehill will remain at 
Santa Anita Park and continue to train other 
Brann horses until they are shipped to Maryland. 
George Woolf will leave Los Angeles for Florida 
to ride his choice of Challedon or Pictor in the 
McLennan Memorial and Widener Handicaps. 
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Paris, Kentucky 


*SIR GALLAHAD III 


B., 1920, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 
Fee $1,500 (Book Full) No Return 


*Sir Gallahad III ranks second on the list of 
American sives for 1941, his get having earned 
$208,600 in first monies. Only three times since 
his first American get were old enough to race in 
1929 has he ranked lower than eighth on the list 
of leading sires. He has been four times leading 
sire, twice second, once third, once fifth, twice 
eighth, and once fifteenth. He is the sire of 11 
2-year-old winners in 1941. 


SNARK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
B., 1933, by Boojum—Helvetia, by *Hourless 


Fee $500 Live Foal 


Snark’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1942. 
Snark possessed great speed and could go over a 
route. He won the Great American Stakes at 
two, the Metropolitan, Queens County, and Roch- 
ambeau Handicaps at four, and the Suburban and 
Paumonok Handicaps at five. He did not race at 
three. He also was second in the Narragansett 
Special and What Cheer Handicap in his 4-year- 
old season. In 1938 Snark set a world’s record 
for 6% furlongs, and in 1938 won the Suburban 
Handicap (114 miles) in 2:01%5. 


— STANDING 
*“BLENHEIM II 


Br., 1927, by Blandford—Malva, by 
Charles O’Malley 


Fee $2,500 (Book Full) No Return 


With only two American crops of racing age 
*Blenheim II is the leading sire of 1941. His get 
has won $337,755 in first monies last year. He 
has sired the champion 2-year-old in 1940, the 
champion 3-year-old in 1941, and has five stakes 
winners this year. 


“RHODES SCHOLAR 


Bay, 1933, by Pharos—Book Law, by Buchan 


Fee $1,000 (Book Full) Return 


*Rhodes Scholar entered the stud at Claiborne 
in 1941. ’1 England *Rhodes Scholur won £14,000 
in stakes, including the Eclipse Stakes, the St. 
James’ Palace Stakes (one mile) at Ascot, by five 
lengths from *Mahmoud, Daytona. Calder, and 
Midstream as a 3-year-old. At four *Rhodes 
Scholar won the Ribblesdale Stakes (one mile) 
at Ascot. Pharos also is sire of Nearco (un- 
beaten), Pharis (unbeaten), Cameronian, other 
top horses, and the dam of Shot Put. This is one 
of the top sire lines of the world. Book Law raced 
in three seasons, was 4 stakes winner of £31,875, 
and was unplaced only once in all her starts. 
Book Law also is dam of the 1941 English Stakes 
winner Highway Code (Lavant Stakes at two). 


FLARES 


(Belair Stud) 
B., 1933, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrack 


Fee $500 Return 


Flares raced only in England and was a stakes 
winner in three seasons. At trree he won the 
Newmarket Stakes (11; miles under 126 pounds), 
Ormonde Plate (one mile under 136 pounds), was 
second in Newmarket St. Leger and Champion 
Stakes, and third in Paradise Stakes. At four he 
won Burwell Stakes (114 miles under 128 pounds), 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes (1% miles under 132 
pounds), Dullingham Stakes (114 miles under 133 
pounds), Lowther Stakes (1%, miles under 131 
pounds) and Champion Stakes (1% miles under 
126 pounds), was second in Jockey Club Stakes. 
At five Flares won the Ascot Gold Cup (21 
miles). Flares is full brother to Omaha. 


STANDING 
TINTAGEL 


B., 1933, by *Sir Gallahad IlI—Heloise, by 


Friar Rock 
Fee $250 


Tintagel, leading 2-year-old of his year, 
sired four winners at two last season from his 
first crop of recing age. Tintagel won the Fu- 
turity, was second in the Arlington Futurity, and 
unplaced in only two starts. He also won at three 
and four. He entered the stud in 1938. Heloise, 
dam of Tintagel, also produced Dinner Date and 
Sgt. Byrne, both stakes winners, and is a sister to 
Emotion, stakes winner and dam of High Strung, 
and to Flat Iron. 


Return 
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Charlottesville, Virginia 


G AAIBORNE 
“JACOPO 


Br., 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray, by 


Black Jester 
sturnifee $300 (Book Full) 


‘Jacopo which ranks among the leading sires 
. He bis year has sired stakes winners in Amer- 
), thefia, England, and France. He has sired Robert 
takesBiorris, Jacola (top z-year-old filly of her year), 
ixiana (leading filly in France), Damaged 
ds (winner C. C, A. Oaks, etc.), Cinque Cento 
ik (in England), Sansalvo, Francesco, Recorder 
han | qualled world’s record for three furlongs in 
137), Up The Hill, and others. *Jacopo sired 10 
turn b-year-old winners in 1940, and 10 in 1941. 


§TIMULUS 
, andy Ch., 1922, by Ultimus—Hurakan, by Uncle 
mile) Fee $500 


other} Stimulus has sired muny crack horses and has 
iS one consistently been among the leading sires. His 
et include Little Risk, Riskulus, Dinner Date, 
‘WMerry Lassie, Risque, Sgt. Byrne, Danger Point, 
;pNation’s Taste, etc. He sired nine 2-year-old 
‘inners in 1941. 


Return 


Return 


LERSLIE 


OMAHA 


(Leased from Belair Stud) 
Ch., 1932, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrack 


Fee $1,000 Return 


Omaha was sire of three 2-year-old winners in 
1941 from his first crop to race. Omaha himself 
was the best 3-year-old of his year, won nine 
races and $154,755 in America and England. He 
won the Kentucky Derby, Preakness Stakes, Bel- 
mont Stakes, Classic Stakes (setting a new track 
record), Dwyer Stakes, was second in the Ascot 
Gold Cup (beaten a nose), Champagne Stakes, 
Junior Champion Stakes, Withers, and also placed 
in other stakes. 

Omaha is a brother to the Ascot Gold Cup win- 
ner Flares. His dam, a stakes winner, also pro- 
duced the stakes winner Fleam. Flambino is also 
half-sister to La France, dam of Johnstown, Ja- 


HARD TACK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
Ch., 1926, by Man o’ War—Tea Biscuit, by 


*Rock Sand 
Fee $500 Return 


Hard Tack is the sire of 13 2-year-old winners 
of 1941. He also is sire of Seabiscuit (33 races 
and $437,730), Grog, Porcellus, Stormscud, Sea 
Captain, Hard Lu, Rackatack, and others. He 
ranked fourth on the list of leading sires in 1940. 


POMPEY 


by 

B, 1923, by *Sun Briar—Cleopatra, by Corcyra 
turn) 
year, Fee $500 Return 
n his 


» Fu-| Pompey sired 11 2-year-old winners to De- 
, and{cember 1, in 1941. To January 1, 1941, he had 
three {sired the winners of 742 races and $1,230,394. His 
loise, \get includes the champion 2-year-olds Pompoon 
» and aid Ladysman and other crack horses, including 
er to |Osculator, Polonaise, Outdone, Strabo, Birch Rod, 
rung, /Ridge, Masked General, etc. Pompey also sired 
12-year-old winners in 1940. 


(A 


Return for one year if mare does not prove in foal. 
Return to be claimed by December 1, 1942. We reserve 
the right to reject any mare physically unfit. 


No responsibility is accepted for accidents or disease. 


A. B. HANCOCK 


PHONE 393 PARIS, KY. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HANDICAP 


OR the past seven years, since 1935, John B. 

Campbell, official handicapper for the New 
York tracks, has prepared a handicap of each 
year’s best 2-year-olds. The first four handicaps 
were ratings with no particular race in mind. In 
the spring of 1940 the Jamaica authorities put up 
$5,000 in added money and used the handicap for 
a six-furlong race called the Experimental Handi- 
cap, now apparently a regular fixture among 
New York stakes. 

The January issue of the Racing Calendar con- 
tains the handicap on the 1941 crop of 2-year-olds 
and, as generally expected, Mrs. Albert Sabath’s 
Alsab was placed at the top, with 130 pounds. 
Only one other horse has ever been assigned as 
high an impost, Bimelech in 1939. Second to 
Alsab is Calumet Farm’s Arlington Futurity win- 
ner Sun Again, with 126 pounds, one more than 
Woolford Farms’ Contradiction, and Col. E. R. 
Bradley’s Bless Me. Unlike the majority of handi- 
cappers, Mr. Campbell regards three fillies as 
superior to A. G. Vanderbilt’s Petrify; they are 
Charles S. Howard’s Chiquita Mia, William du 
Pont, Jr.’s Ficklebush, and Brownell Combs’ Miss 
Dogwood, all rated at 115 pounds, one pound 
higher than Petrify. 

Handicapper Campbell has picked only two 
leading 2-year-olds which also turned out to be 
leading 3-year-olds, Whirlaway and Bimelech, in 
1940 and 1939. In 1938 his first choice was El 
Chico at 126 pounds, with Eight Thirty and 
Johnstown tied for second place at 124 pounds. 
In 1937 Menow was his choice at 126 pounds, 
while Stagehand (a maiden at two) was not in- 
cluded on the list and Lawrin was well down the 
handicap with 106 pounds. In 1936 the promising 
Brooklyn was rated at 126 pounds and War Ad- 
miral was seventh at 121 pounds. In Mr. Camp- 
bell’s first handicap, in 1935, Red Rain was al- 
lotted 126 pounds, Tintagel, Hollyrood, Cold- 
stream, and Grand Slam were next at 124 pounds. 
None of them rated among the top 3-year-olds of 
1936. The honors went to Granville (113) and 
Bold Venture (120). 


Wanted: Working Foreman on _ breeding farm, 
* experienced in care of Stallions, Brood- 
mares, Foals, etc. Single or married. Nice quarters. 
State References, Experience and wages expected. 
Box FA, THE BLoop-Horse. 


4 with Thoroughbred industry in Ken- 
Seeking Job tucky on private estate. Havin 
had quite a bit of experience in the management o 
stables and riding. Married, best of references, sober, 
trustworthy. Claude Key, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB 


Covington, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Iil. 
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For the first time in Mr. Campbell’s handicap, 
the winner of the Belmont Futurity was not 
among the first two. Some Chance was rated 
fourth at 122 pounds, the same weight assigned 
Requested and Devil Diver. 


Sun Again, four pounds below Alsab in the 
handicap, did his racing early in the season and 
met neither the Saratoga developments nor A\l- 
sab. Contradiction won the Pimlico Futurity and 
Remsen Handicap late in the season despite a 
broken bone in his foot. Bless Me, a colt by 
*Sickle—-Buginarug, by Blue Larkspur, failed to 
win a stakes race, his best effort being in the 
Walden Handicap in which he lost to Alsab by 
a head. 


Eternal Bull, conqueror of Alsab in the Myles 
Standish Stakes, was assigned 115 pounds and 
Colchis, which dead-heated with Alsab in the 
Eastern Shore Handicap was given 117. A total 
of 133 horses are handicapped. 

The first two runnings of the Experimental 
Handicap at Jamaica have failed to attract any of 
the leaders in the handicap. In 1941 Mettlesome, 
top-weight in the starting field at 116 pounds, 
won the Experimental Handicap from the low- 
weighted, highly regarded Dispose, in at 110 
pounds. The first running fell to Parasang, car- 
rying 115 pounds, with Flight Command, at 121, 
second. The weights for the 1941 2-year-olds: 


130 Romping Home ______- 106 
126 Rise Above It 106 
Contradiction 125 air Current 105 
| 125 manio Hives. ........... 105 
122 Baby Dumpling 105 
Requested ............ 122 105 
Some Chance 122 105 
Amphitheatre 120 Bold Chance --- 105 
Shut Out 120 105 
Colchis Bingo Bridget 


Fair Call Bardia 05 
| ee. 116 Coat of Arms ___ 105 
115 Curious Roman .-105 
Btermal Bull —......... 115 105 
115 Eternal Peace 105 
Miss Dogwood 115 ........- 105 
Sweep Swinger 115 105 
112 Party Buster ......... 105 
112 Seamanlike 105 

lack Raider 112 — 105 
112 Spanish Moss 105 
Exceptional 112 Squadron _........... 
112 Ubiquitous 105 
102 
110 Mischief Afoot 102 
Valdina Orphan 110 102 
08 Nebraska —............ 102 
108 Pony Ballet ........... 102 
108 
Hard Baked 108 ware Broom 100 
108 Fire Warden 100 
108 Home Wolf 100 
Soldier Song Lawyers Light 
Vagrancy -- _-108 100 
Wait a Bit — _-108 On The Fence ______---100 
Wishbone _.108 Paladin _100 
Wood Robin rut in ..... 100 
First Fiddle _.106 Phar Rong _.100 
106 Pig Talis ... 100 
Plantagenet 100 


106 
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TURF TOPICS 


By The Briton 


American Competition 


ONDON, Jan. 5 (By Air Mail)._-‘‘American- 

bred jumpers: Kentucky and Tweedledee II 
win at Nottingham,” was the headline in a recent 
issue of the Sporting Life. The following week 
“Augur,” chief writer of our premier Turf paper, 
made the subject of American horses running 
under N. H. rules the theme of his article, re- 
calling the deeds of such redoubtable timber-top- 
pers as Flaming, Swift and True, Beacon Hill II, 
and War Vessel. The article was dealing, in the 
main, with hurdlers. If the writer had been con- 
cerned with 'chasers he would have found a fur- 
ther useful list, headed by Battleship and Billy 
Barton, to emphasize his point that horses bred 
on the other side of the Atlantic make good as 
jumpers. ‘Augur’ added that a trainer friend 
of his, who has been mightily impressed by the 
quick, clean jumping of the hurdlers named 
above, contemplates making a trip to the States 
when the war is over with the object of endeavor- 
ing to pick up a few bargains and bringing them 
back to race here over the sticks. So that it 
appears that the “danger” to our bloodstock 
supremacy in the future will not be the old 
“enemy,” the French-bred, but the horses from 
the States. And indeed the stock from America 
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is assuredly going to be in serious competition 
with that from our own studs—though not so far 
as the jumpers are concerned. The amount of 
stake money that can be won under N. H. rules 
even in normal times doesn’t amount to a hill of 
beans, and anyhow we never have bred the best 
‘chasers in England. Whether we import them 
from America or Ireland is of no great moment— 
in fact our owners may find that vendors in the 
States are not so difficult to satisfy as their Irish 
brethren. I say that they may find easier bar- 
gaining—-I have had no experience of American 
dealers, but I do know that the Irish breeder of 
a proved potential ’chaser is not prone to under- 
estimate the horse’s value! 

But jumpers in general do not seriously con- 
cern our bloodstock economy. What is of very 
much greater import is the serious wartime de- 
pletion of our studs, and the loss by export, 
chiefly to U. S. A., of so many of our best horses 
and mares. It came as a shock to me to realize 
that, of the 206 stallions which sired winners 
under Jockey Club rules in this country last sea- 
son, no fewer than 83 have either been exported 
or destroyed. No industry can stand a 40 per 
cent wastage of its chief assets in a relatively 
brief period. 

It used to be that the overseas market oblig- 
ingly absorbed the misfits and the throw-outs 
from our studs, and to some extent we can still 
find customers among, shall we say, our “poor 
relations” for this class of stock. But in the past 
three years American breeders have bought from 
us a great many stallions, and, equally if not 
more important, mares, that we could most ill 
afford to lose, animals representing the cream of 
our stock. Before the outbreak of the war, you 
were rearing more Thoroughbreds in the States 


second horse 13 pounds). 


qualifications to get classic winners. 


against the best horses. 


Rice Road 


BIG PEBBLE 


Bay, 1936 
By Black Servant—*Beach Talk, by Sundridge 


WORLD'S GREATEST MONEY-WINNING 5-YEAR-OLD 
CHAMPION HANDICAP HORSE OF 1941 
WINNER OF $172,917 


Big Pebble won eight races and $172,917, was eight times second, and nine times third. 
At five in 1941 he won five races, was four times second, four times third, and earned 
$159,437.50 (largest amount ever won by a 5-year-old). 
Handicap, The Widener, Hollywood Gold Cup, Washington Park Handicap, etc. He was sec- 
ond in The Widener (at four), Paul Revere Handicap, Whitney Stakes (under 130, giving 
the winner Fenelon 10 pounds), Saratoga Handicap (giving the winner nine pounds), Bowl- 
ing Brook Handicap (giving the winner 22 pounds), third in the Red Cross Handicap, 
Champlain Handicap, Havre de Grace Handicap (giving the winner six pounds and the 


Big Pebble raced successfully over all sorts of tracks, carried high weights, and won at 
distances from six furlongs to one and one-quarter miles. 
In none of his longest races was he ever all out at the 
finish, suggesting that he would have excelled at greater distances. 


Limited Number of Seasons Available 
PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CIRCLE M FARM 


(Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Moore) 
Contact G. W. Tomlinson, Mgr. 


He won the McLennan Memorial 


Big Pebble enters the stud with 
Big Pebble raced 


Lexington, Ky. 
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242 well watered acres, 12 paddocks, 75 
stalls, new training barn with exercise 
track and lovely residence. 
Possession can be given on short notice. 
For Further Information Phone or Write 
MRS. WILLIAM C. GOODLOE 


| 141 Foresi Ave. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Phone 
3482 


SWEEP LIKE | 


(Owned by T. D. Buhl and E. Gay Drake) 
B. 1931, by Sweep—*Lady Braxted, by Braxted | 


Sweep Like’s first foals are now 2-year-olds and they are grand | 
individuals, resembling their sire and having good bone. Reports 
from their owners are to the effect that they have shown real indi- 
cations of having excellent racing qualities. Sweep Like has 
proved very sure with his mares. 

Sweep Like was a stakes winner in two seasons, raced up to 
seven and was a winner in each season except as a 3-year-old 


when he started only twice due to an injury. He established a 
track record (1:22%5) at Hialeah for seven furlongs. 
Each of *Lady Braxted’s other foals of racing age is a winner, 


including the 1940 stakes winner Robert L. 
Live Foal 
Standing At 


MINEOLA FARM 
(E. Gay Drake) 
Bryan Station Pike 


Lexington, Ky. | 


THOROUGHBRED 
STRONGYLEZINE 


(WORM TREATMENT) 


WORM YOUR YEAR- 
LINGS WITH THIS SAFE 
WORM TREATMENT | 


Approved by leading Breeders* 


Thoroughbred Strongyle- 
zine is less disturbing to 
yearlings, easier to give, 
more thorough. Requires 
no tubing, no starving, no 
drenching. Non-toxic. Easy § 
to administer-——no capsules 
to break in the mouth = = 

can be used with absolute safety for sucklings, 
yearlings, brood mares and horses in training. 


*Write for names Price—$3.00 per bottle or $30.00 
of users per dozen bottles from your dealer 
F or sent direct, postpaid in U. 


A. Send 
Get free 
Horses.” 
California representative: 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


your dealer. 
“Worms in 


name of 
booklet 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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than we were in this country and Ireland com- 
bined. You must now be producing at least three 
times as many foals as we, and a big proportion 
of those foals have pedigrees that must satisfy 
even John Weatherby himself. Your racing 
schedule, extensive though it is, will not be able 
to take in all the new stock. Our depleted studs 
will assuredly be unable to cope with the home 
demand in the inevitable post-war racing boom. 
As to the state of the breeding industry in 
France we know little, but it seems probable 
that horses from the Continental studs will be 
looked at askance by the purists for generations 
to come. Thus it seems a certainty that there 
will be an increasing flow of American-bred year- 
lings to this country, and the possibility, which I 
hesitate to mention, that the competition will 
swamp the breeding industry here. At any rate, 
the prespect should be noted by the members of 
our Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association, and a 
halt called to the present one-way traffic in stal- 
lions and mares. Dollars can be obtained at too 
high a price. Overseas competition and superior 
methods of production have given the K. O. to 
many home industries in the past-—industries 
that appeared as firmly established and as ‘“na- 
tive to the soil” as that of rearing Thorough- 
breds. 


Steeplechasing 


INGULARLY mild and open weather to date 

has meant that there has been no interfer- 
ence with our Saturday ‘chasing fixtures, and 
the sport provided at the meetings held at 
Cheltenham, Wetherby, Worcester, and Notting- 
ham has been good, albeit it has a “sameness” 
that is apt to pall when we see the old familiar 
favorites opposing each other week after week. 
No jumping season can be a real success if there 
is no Grand National as a climax, and it was 
probably a mistake by the N. H. Stewards to an- 
nounce before the season commenced that no 
National would be staged in ’42. In an attempt 
to give optimistic owners a slightly better chance 
of picking up a prize, executives have been in- 
structed to frame seven-race programs in Febru- 
ary and March, and the N. H. Committee are 
planning on these lines for their big meetings at 
Cheltenham on March 14 and 21. Prize money 
for this N. H. meeting will exceed that of last 
year, and the Gold Cup and the Champion Hurdle 
Cup will each be worth £600. Present favorite 
for the Gold Cup is R. A. Holbech’s 8-year-old 
Paladin, a son of Birthright which, after being 
laid up for 12 months with leg trouble, came 
back to win a two-mile 'chase at the Cheltenham 
Christmas meeting in his very best style. 


Racing Reorganization 


ACE-GOERS are evincing much interest in 
the deliberations of the Racing Reorganiza- 
tion Committee appointed by the Jockey Club to 
consider how the conduct of the sport could be 
improved, but it cannot be said that their interest 
is being encouraged. Captain Howard, secretary 
of the committee, when asked by the press how 
their work was progressing, and whether they 
would adopt the suggestion that a representative 
body of race-goers should be asked to make 
recommendations, replied, ‘Our report is abso- 
lutely private, and will be sent only to the Jockey 
Club.” 
This reticence is, of course, in the best tradi- 
tions of the conduct of the sport here. 
In response to an invitation from the com- 
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STANDING IN OHIO 


Chestnut, 


BURGOO KING 


1929 


By Bubbling Over—Minawand, by Lonawand 


Burgoo King had sired four crops of racing age 
to January 1, 1942. In his first crop, 2-year-olds of 
1938, he sired 14 foals and 11 are winners. His sec- 
ond crop included 13 foals and nine of these are 
winners. In Burgoo King's third crop were only 
five foals. Two are winners. He sired five 2-year- 
old winners of 1941 from his fourth crop of racing 
age. Three others from his fourth crop placed. 

Burgoo King has sired the stakes winners Doubt 
Not, Olney (in two seasons), and Boy Angler. 


Burgoo King raced in three seasons and was a 
stakes winner of $110,940. He was considered a 
fine 2-year-old and at three won the Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness Stakes, etc. He won the Derby 
by five lengths from Economic, Stepenfetchit, Tick 
On, etc., and in the Preakness beat such horses as 
Tick On, Boatswain, Mad Pursuit, War Hero, etc. 
At two, Burgoo King beat such horses as Pairby- 
pair, Springsteel, Dinner Time, Gusto, Osculator, 
and raced consistently in top company. 


$250—-RETURN 


ISAIAH 


Black, 1930 
By High Time—Mary Belle, by Ballot 

Isaiah raced up to 10 in 1940. He started 123 
times, won 26 races, was 22 times second, 19 times 
third and earned $25,920. Isaiah was a stakes win- 
ner at four, winning the Washington Park Handi- 
cap, Souhegan Handicap, and placed in stakes at 
three, four, five, and six. He possessed extreme 
speed, won at six furlongs in 1:164;, and beat such 
horses as Some Pomp, Pairbypair, Clotho, Xavier, 
Privileged, The Nut, Bold Lover, Morsel, Advising 
Anna, Fiji, Jessie Dear, etc. He made three sea- 
sons at stud while in training and was very sure 
with his mares. 


$100—RETURN 


SALADIN 


Bay, 1931 
By *Sir Gallahad HI—*Cross of Gold, by 
Gay Crusader 

Saladin’s first foals were 2-year-olds in 1940. Of 
three foals in that crop two are winners. His sec- 
ond crop, 2-year-olds of 1941, included eight foals 
and five of these won at two. Saladin represents 
one of America’s greatest present-day s're lines 
and his sire has been four times leading sire in 
America, and was second in 1941. *Cross of Gold, 
dam of Saladin, also produced Charing Cross, a 
full brother to Saladin. The second dam *Golden 
Corn was the best 2-year-old of her year in Eng- 
land, and was placed at the top of the Free Handi- 


cap. 
$190—RETURN 


Fees in advance. All mares subject to approval and must be accompanied by a veterinary certificate. 


DARBY DAN FARM 


42 E. Gay Street 


(John W. Galbreath) 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Now We Have 95 200 


HE BLOOD-HORSE has offered to continue its projected THOR- 175 

OUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS series through 1941 if as many as _ 
200 copies are subscribed by February 15. On the morning of January 
13 a total of 95 subscriptions had been made, the great majority of them 
by owners of THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, 1940. Since the 150 
proposition was made our printers have advised us of a sharp increase 
in printing costs and our binders have suggested the possibility of a 


similar move. But we'll still take the chance—IF we get the subscrip- 125 
tions. 
THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, 1940, was published in 
| 1941 as a sequel to THE BLoop-Horse’s THOROUGHBRED BROOD- 100 


| MARE RECORDS, and also as the beginning of an independent series 
which would provide the Thoroughbred breeder and the student of 
| Thoroughbred breeding with the most comprehensive and most re- 


| vealing records ever set down. It includes (a) the tabulated records of 75 

' all horses which raced on recognized tracks in North America in 1940, en 
organized under the names of their dams, and (b) the names of all 

| starters of 1940 organized under the names of their sires, with the dis- 

| tance, class, and value of every winning race tabulated under the name 50 


of each winner. Here is the means for making the most intelligent 
selection of breeding stock now possible. 


25 


Apparently we guessed badly when we assumed we would sell 
400 copies and priced them at $17.50 each; we now have a deficit of 
some $1,500 on THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, 1940. But many 
of those who own the book are insistent that we continue the series, 
declaring it to be one of the most valuable compilations ever put to- 
gether. Hence we are leaving the decision to them, and to others who 
know the quality of the work turned out by THE BLoop-Horse. If 200 
subscriptions are received by February 15, we shall be assured of 
enough support to justify going ahead with the work, which has already 
begun. If there should happen to be as many as 300 subscriptions, we 
can possibly reduce the price all round. 


Ask for an order blank, or fill in the coupon. 


Tue Biroop-Horse, Box 1520, Lexington, Ky.: 


Please add my name to the list of subscribers for Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, 1941, 
at $25 a copy for the full leather edition or $22.50 a copy for the buckram edition. 


Number of copies: Leather Buckram____- 
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mittee the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association 
has appointed a delegation to submit “any prac- 
tical views put forward by breeders” that have 
a bearing on the Reorganization Committee’s 
work. Sir Richard Brooke, Messrs. H. S. Persse, 
E. B. Reynolds, and A. Taylor are the delegates 
of the Breeders’ Association. Members of the 
T. B. A. have been circularized with a view to 
obtaining individual suggestions and recommen- 
dations, and I believe that the response to this 
request has been weighty. I understand also 
that the suggestions put forward cover a wide 
field—that, in fact, they are much more varied 
than practical! 

But the Racing Reorganization Committee is 
not, I feel, going to be greatly perturbed by the 
grievances of the public or the proposals of the 
breeders. Their headache is coming when the 
demands of the newly formed but powerful 
Owners’ Association are tabled. These owners 
are not pleased with the Jockey Club and there 
are the seeds of a major rebellion against the 
long-established authority. But the rebels are 
preserving a secrecy as profound as that of the 
Jockey Club, and I should hate to encourage the 
sprouting of the seeds of revolt by shedding upon 
them the warm glow of publicity. 


News in Brief 


ROVISIONAL dates and courses for this 

year’s classic races have been arranged as 
follows: New Derby and New Oaks, at Epsom on 
May 26; New Two Thousand Guineas and One 
Thousand Guineas, at Newmarket on April 21; 
New St. Leger, at Doncaster on Sept. 1. The 
races may be run on any course selected by the 
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stewards of the Jockey Club and on any dates 
subsequent to and within 28 days of the adver- 
tised dates. For the 1943 classics, 157 entries 
have been received for the Derby, 156 for the 
Oaks, 167 for the St. Leger, 141 for the Two 
Thousand, and 155 for the One Thousand Guineas. 


Meetings at Newmarket this year will be held 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, instead of Wednes- 
days and Thursdays as last season. The altera- 
tion will be helpful to handicappers, who will 
have up to date form to guide them before pub- 
lication of weights in the Racing Calendar, which 
goes to press on Thursdays. 


James V. Rank’s sprinter The Druid, a half- 
brother to Scottish Union which cost 13,000 guin- 
eas as a yearling and proved a flop, may have 
a race or two over hurdles. The same owner's 
good 4-year-old Orthodox is sound again and may 
be prepared for the Free Handicap at Newmarket 
in April. 

Race course totalisator transactions last year 
were approximately £2,250,000, which is nearly 
twice as much as in 1940. In 1938 the turnover 
was slightly over £9,000,000. 


It is expected that about £25,000 will be avail- 
able for the assistance of racing. The bulk of 
this will be allocated to increasing prize-money. 


Lord Sefton, senior steward of the Jockey 
Club, was married at Caxton Hall, London, last 
month to Mrs. Armstrong Gwynne, of Glenns, 
Va. 

At a recent meeting of the National Hunt Com- 
mittee Gilbert Johnstone resigned his member- 
ship of the committee, because he considers that 
the training and feeding of geldings for ’chasing 
and hurdle racing is against the war effort. 


LEE O. COTNER 


B. h., 1923, by Last Coin or High Time— 
Precious Pearl, by Zeus 


Consistent sire of horses of beautiful con- 
formation, speed, and class. The latest is 
his fleet daughter SWEET WILLOW, win- 
ner of four stakes in 1941, and considered 
by many to be the best filly in America. 


DON LEON 


Ch, h., 1928, by Lee O. Cotner—Water 
Willow, by Rapid Water 


Winner of 20 races and stakes and $61,- 
665.00. He was possessed of extreme speed, 
soundness, ability to carry high weight, 
and magnificence of appearance; qualities 
which he transmits to his get. He is sire 
of stakes winners and good campaigners, 
and his 2-year-olds run early. 


Fee for Each Horse $250.00 with Return 


R. W. Collins, Owner 
B. G. Collins, Farm Mgr., Phone 6368-X 


ELMHURST STUD 


Winchester Road, Lexington, Ky. 


1942 SEASON 


| MATE 


(Property of A. C. Bostwick) 


Chestnut, 1928, by Prince Pal—Killashandra, by | 
*Ambassador IV | 


| SIRE OF THE STAKES WINNERS AL- 
BATROSS AND SASSY MATE | 
Sire of 46 starters in his first three crops to | 
race. Of these 34 have won cr placed. 


Eleven of 15 foals in Mate's first crop, 2-year- | 
olds of 1939, had won to the end of 1941, includ- | 
ing the stakes winner Sassy Mate. In his second 
crop were 22 foals. Of these 21 had started to | 
the end of “their 3-year-old season, and 10 were 
winners. Six others placed. 

} Mate’s third crop of 16 foals were 2-year-olds | 
| in 1941. Ten started and six were winners. One | 


other placed. His 2-year-old winners in 1941 in- 
cluded the stakes winner Albatross. 

Mate himself was the winner of more than 
| $800,000 in three countries. He raced against 
one of the best crops of horses of the century, 
| including Twenty Grand, Equipoise, Jamestown, 
| Sweep All, Ladder, and others. 

As a 3-year-old Mate won 
| $214,775, and was third, by a few thousand dol- 

/ lars, on the list of leading money-winners. In 
| America Mate was in the money 48 times in 63 
| starts, and in England he won. the Challenge | 
Stakes, was second in the Coronation Cup, placed 
| in other stakes events. 
| Mate has proved himself a very sure foal getter. 
$500 LIVE FOAL 
Mares to Be Approved 
Not liable in case of accidents or disease. 


Standing At 
| CLARKLAND 
(John W. Marr) 
Bryan Station Pike Lexington, Ky. 


seven races and 
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“COHORT 


Bay, 1925, by *Grand Parade—Tetrabbazia 


Excluding his 2-year-olds of 1941 *Cohort has 
eight crops of racing age. Of the 126 foals 85 
have won and 11 others have placed. The highest 
number of starters from a single crop to race 
unplaced has been four (foals of 1931 and 1933). 
Two foals each in the crops of 1932 and 1935 
raced unplaced in all starts, and only one starter 
each in the crops of 1936, 1937, and 1938 has failed 
to win or place. 

*Cohort is the sire of 21 foals of 1939. Of 
these 16 were raced as 2-year-olds last season. 
Ten are winners, three have placed and only 
three have been unplaced in all their starts. *Co- 
hort is the sire of 13 stakes winners. They are 
Brannon, Roman Soldier, Uppermost, Co-Sport, 
Klister, Spillway, Stephen Jay, Charlotte Girl, 
Soldierette, Smart Trick, T. M. Dorsett, Ciencia, 
and Roman Flag. 


Fee $500 


For foaling mares. Payable Sept. 1, 1942, if mare is in foal. 
_Mares boarded at the farm by the year allowed 20 per cent 
discount on stallion season. Approved mares only. Fees due if 
mare changes hands or leaves the state. Mares to be examined by 
competent veterinary on or before September 1, 1942. 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 
(Horace N. Davis) 
Old Frankfort Pike Lexington, Ky. 


Standing in California 


PORTER’S MITE 


B. 1936, by The Porter—Minima, by Friar Rock 

Porter's Mite was a stakes winner in two sea- 
sons, possessed great speed which he could carry 
over a distance, and set a world’s record of 
1:1425, carrying 119 pounds, when he won the 
Champagne Stakes. Porter's Mite won the Twin 
Peaks Handicap, Tanforan Juvenile Stakes (in 
which he set a track record of :53!5 under 122 
pounds for 4's furlongs), Belmont Futurity 
(beating Eight Thirty, Third Degree, Johns- 
town, etc.), etc. His total earnings were $97,160. 


$300—RETURN 


GRIM REAPER 


Br., 1935, by *Sickle—*Blue Dust, by 
Gainsborough 
Grim Reaper was a winner in two seasons, in- 
eluding the California Derby end San Bruno 
Handicap as a 3-year-old. Grim Reaper was sec- 
ond in the Aberdeen Stakes and Tanforan 3- 
Year-Old Championship. 


$300—RETURN 
Approved mares only to be accompanied by a 
veterinary certificate. Return is for one year if 
stallion is standing in California. 
Standing at 


HORNING RANCH 


Concord, California 


Make applications to: 
TED HORNING Ww. E. BOEING 
Horning Ranch 1411 4th Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


The Army Going 
To Need Horses 


By Lt. Col. Fred W. Koester 


Editor’s note: The article below was written 
by Lt. Col. Fred W. Koester, officer in charge 
of the Western Remount Area, and bears the 
official endorsement of the Remount chief, Col. 
Edwin N. Hardy, “as representing the views of 
the Remount Division of the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, which is charged with the 
production and procurement of horses suitable 
for military use.” Since the Remount Division 
has based its breeding program chiefly upon the 
Thoroughbred horse for the last quarter-century, 
the statement is of importance to readers of 
THE BLOOD-HORSE. 

“I wish it were possible at this time,” says 
Colonel Hardy in a foreword attached to the 
mimeographed statement, “to make some definite 
statement as to the volume of animal procure- 
ment during the next twelve months, as I know 
all horsemen throughout the country are par- 
ticularly interested in this information. Pending 
the time such information is available, it is ear- 
nestly hoped that all horse and mule owners will 
give the necessary attention towards conditioning 
and gentling those animals which they believe to 
be suitable for Army use as described in the 
article by Colonel Koester. Such action on the 
part of horse and mule owners will not only en- 
hance the saleability of the animals they own, 
but will definitely constitute a patriotic coopera- 
tion insuring that our Government will have suit- 
able horses and mules to use as the conditions of 
this war may require.” 

In order to fit the article into the space avail- 
able some deletions have been made, including the 
generalized opening paragraphs. 


ACTS gleaned from experience of the present 

war indicate horses are playing a most im- 
portant part and will continue to. The largest 
and to date most successful armies in Europe and 
Asia have been and are using horses on a large 
seale. Figures showing German use have been 
quoted so frequently they are probably well 
known, but nevertheless they will bear repeating. 
In Poland Germany used more than 200,000 
horses, and when she overcame France she had 
almost 800,000 horses in her armed forces. It is 
reported that practically all German artillery is 
horse-drawn, each of her 245 or so divisions has 
horse-drawn transport, and each foot regiment a 
platoon of cavalry. Figures are not available 
concerning her use of horses in Russia but it is 
known her mounted and horse-drawn units are 
widely used. Also, it is known that Germany ad- 
vertised for and probably purchased all available 
horses in France, for use in Russia. 

The Russians, though great exponents of mech- 
anization, have always used large numbers of 
horses and horse units. Throughout the German 
drive into Russia, the hard-riding Cossacks have 
been frequently in the limelight and were con- 
spicuous in the fighting on the southern front, 
which apparently marked the turning point of 
the campaign. Japan has used horses on a large 
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scale in China, and only a few years ago in- 
augurated a very large-scale Remount program. 
Figures concerning our own Army cannot be 
given, but suffice to say that in our expansion 
the horse has not been overlooked. From the 
foregoing then we can say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that horses have been and 
are being widely used in the current war. 

What part the horse may play in future cam- 
paigns is, of course, a matter for conjecture. 
However, there are some things of which we can 
be reasonably certain. All armies will continue 
to use horses they now have and will require re- 
placements. 

But it appears even more certain that changes 
wrought by the war will add greatly to the need 
for horses in our domestic life. For example, 
curtailment of the manufacture of tractors, 
trucks, passenger vehicles, and numerous power- 
driven implements, restrictions on the use of cer- 
tain vehicles or in the consumption of certain 
fuels or other commodities, or inability to import 
certain essentials—these and many similar con- 
ditions cannot but increase the need for horses 
and, fortunately, for draft horses of which there 
recently was a surplus... . 

Let us consider what horsemen can do to help 
our war effort. This involves defining the type 
or types of horses needed, what in a general way 
our resources are, how they can be developed and 
assembled for use, and finally, what precautions 
we must take to guard against future shortages. 

The type of horse required for Army use, 
whether for riding, pack, or light draft, may be 
described in these terms: a full-made, well mus- 
cled, sturdy animal with straight legs. The neck 
should be reasonably long with light throatlatch, 
the shoulder sloping, withers well defined and ex- 


tending well in the back, which in turn should be 
short. Gaits, limited to the walk, trot, and gallop, 
should be elastic and must be square, i. e., legs 
must not swing in or out in motion but travel 
straight when viewed from the front or rear. 
Height 15 to 16 hands (60 to 64 inches); age, 4 to 
8; sex, preferably geldings; color, any solid dark 
color—no palominos, greys, pintos, light buck- 
skins, or roans; weight, 950 to 1,150. Above all, 
horses must be broken and gentle and in good 
flesh when offered the Army. Whether a horse 
is used for riding, pack, or light draft depends 
largely upon his weight, substance, and way of 
moving. There is no difference in type. 
Whether heavy draft horses will be needed in 
the Army very probably will depend upon the 
nature and duration of the campaigns in this war. 
In case they are used, the type desired is an ac- 
tive, big horse capable of moving a heavy load 
and with enough quality to insure staying power 
in fairly fast work. Good individuals of the 
various well known draft breeds or crosses of 
these breeds will usuaily be satisfactory. They 
should stand from 151. to 1615 hands (62 to 66 
inches), and weigh from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds. 
Otherwise, their specifications should conform to 
those listed for light draft horses. They must be 
broken to harness. Mules utilized by the Army 
fall into three classifications: pack, light draft, 
and heavy draft. Pack mules should be of stocky 
build, short neck, short, strong back and loin, low 
withers, large barrel, straight strong legs with 
heavy bone, pasterns short and strong and not 
too oblique. Height 14:3 to 15:01!2 hands (59 to 
62 inches), weight 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. Draft 
mules should be fast walkers with a good square 
trot and be well broken to harness. The light 
draft vary in height from 15 to 15:3, and from 


RANCHO CASITAS STALLIONS 


BROKERS TIP br. h. 1930, by Black Toney—*Forteresse, 


by $500 


COUNT ARTHUR ch. h. 1932, by Reigh Count—Abbatissa, by Ballot_ $250 
COUNT ATLAS br. h. 1934, by Reigh Count—*Frizelle, by *Durbar II $250 
CANTANKEROUS b. h. 1924. by Broomstick—Virago, by Fair Play__ $159 
DRESS PARADE ch. h. 1923, by Man o’ War—Thrasher, by Trap Rock $250 


NOCTURNAL blk. h. 1923, by Eternal—Delico, by Celt_..___________. $150 
“TRACER b. h. 1918, by Tracery—*Moneta III, by Spearmint. $150 
VAIN BACHELOR br. h.. 1932, by “Sir Gallahad III—*Painted Vixen, 

by Gainsborough_________. Private 
VICAR blk. h. 1931, by Flying Ebony—Valkyr, by Man o’ War. $250 


VOLITATION br. h. 1936, by *St. Germans—Volette, by “Dis Donc____ $150 
WARD BOSS ch. h. 1935, by “Golden Boss—Wanda Ward, by Escoba_ $159 


All mares subject to our approval and must be accompanied by a veterinary 
certificate of health. We are not responsible for death or injury to mares while 
in our possession or foaling at cur ranch. 


W. H. HOFFMAN, JR. 
Box 1090 


Ventura, Calif. 
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PILATE 


(Chestnut Horse 1928) 
By Friar Rock—*Herodias, by The Tetrarch 
A PROVED SIRE A MATCHLESS STUD RECORD | 


1. 71 per cent winners, from mares that were 33 per cent winners. 

2. 79 per cent of his starters won, from mares of which 53 per cent of starters won. 
3. ALL of PILATE’S foals from winning dams have been winners with one ex- 
ception. 

4. ALL of PILATE’S foals have been as high and generally much higher in racing 
class than their dams, with one exception. This improvement in the class of the 
foals over their dams has been as marked with high class as with low class mares. 


5. The degrees of improvement in racing class of PILATE’S foals over their dams 
is far greater than that shown by the foals of any leading stallion east of Kentucky. 
It is also greater than that shown by foals of any of the several leading Kentucky 
stallions whose stud records we have examined. 


6. PILATE’S COLTS and FILLIES are equally good. They are very durable and im- 
prove with age. | 
7. To the end of 1940, 42 foals by PILATE won $275,455. Their dams won $64,690. 


FEE $500.00 
$100.00 additional to insure live foal. If mare fails to produce a live foal, $500.00 fee 


will be refunded. 
| 
‘BELFONDS 


(Grey horse 1922) | 
By Isard II—La Buire, by Perth 


*“BELFONDS was the best horse of his generation in France, winning the French 
Derby and other first-class stakes with great ease. 


*“BELFONDS though represented by very small crops of foals, has been listed many 
times in the first ten leading stallions of France. 


*“BELFONDS has sired five different winners of classic races from ten small crops. 
*BELFONDS sired the 1939 Oaks winner in France, and the dam of the 1940 English 


Derby winner. 
*“BELFONDS has sired eight 22-year-old winners to date in his first crop to race in 


this country. 
FEE $400.00 


$100.00 additional to insure live foal. If mare fails to produce a live foal, $400.00 
fee will be refunded. | 


ABRAM S. HEWITT 


MONTANA HALL WHITE POST, VA. 
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1,000 to 1,200 pounds, while heavy run from 15:3 
to 16:1, and from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds. Sex: 
mare or horse, and colors the same as for horses. 


What breeds of horses are needed? Here it is 
desired to emphasize that the Army is not inter- 
ested in breeds; it IS interested in type. If it 
seems to lean toward the Thoroughbred it is sole- 
ly because it must adhere to type and not because 
it has any partiality for the breed. Any individual 
of any breed or combination of breeds, if of the 
proper type, is satisfactory for military use and 
no individual, regardless of breed, is satisfactory 
if not of proper type. 

Regarding our animal resources it is no mili- 
tary secret that the United States today has the 
largest pool of well bred military and general pur- 
pose horses to be found in any country in the 
world. The same is true of our mule resources. 
That we have these animals in such numbers and 
of such fine quality is to some extent a heritage 
but more particularly it is a tribute to the success 
of our breeding programs and to the farsighted- 
ness of the men who conceived them. Horses or 
mules to fill emergency needs cannot be pro- 
duced overnight. Those we have available now 
were bred at least five years ago. 


Immediate mustering of our animal resources 
is most important. There is no way of knowing 
when, where or by whom they will be needed. All 
persons owning horses or mules should immediate- 
ly inventory the animals they have to determine 
the number they have and the age, sex, service- 
ability, and state of training of each. After es- 
timating their own needs they should then report 
to county agents all surplus animals. It is most 
important that every animal be broken, gentled 
and put into good flesh and physical condition so 
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that if and when the animal is needed it will be 
ready for use. 

The Remount Service, a branch of the Quarter- 
master Corps, is and will be the agency charged 
with procuring horses for the Army. In the Re- 
mount Service’s operations the United States is 
divided into seven territorial divisions known as 
Remount Areas. In each there is a purchasing 
and breeding headquarters from which all breed- 
ing and procurement activities within the various 
states that comprise that area are conducted. 
The organization is as follows: 


Eastern Remount Area: Headquarters—Front Royal, 
Va. This area embraces the states of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia. 

East Central Remount Area: Headquarters—P. O. 
Building, Lexington, Ky. This area embraces the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 

North Central Remount Area: Headquarters—General 
Post Office Building, Kansas City, Missouri. This 
area embraces the states of Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

South Central Remount Area: Headquarters—Fat Stock 
Show Grounds, San Angelo, Texas. This area em- 
braces the states of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Southwestern Remount Area: Headquarters—Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. This area embraces the states of 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico. 

Northwestern Remount Area: Headquarters—McCornick 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. This area embraces 
the states of Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. 

Western Remount Area: Headquarters—Avasino Bldg., 
San Mateo, California. This area embraces the states 
of California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


In conducting procurement operations within 
an area various purchasing boards hold inspec- 
tions in numerous locations in each state. Ani- 
mals that have been brought to these inspection 


ington for an average of $1,000. 
ing real racing prowess. 


Count Gallahad represents a top sire line. 
He is a son of the leading sire of 1940. *Sir 
Gallahad III also has been leading Ameri- 
| can sire on three other occasions, in 1930, 
| 1933, and 1934. His other sons include 
| Gallant Fox (sire of Omaha, Granville, 
| Flares, etc.), Insco (sire of Lawrin, Insco- 
elda, etc.), High Quest, Sir Andrew, and 
other sires. Count Gallahad’s grandsire, 
*Teddy, also is sire of *Bull Dog, *Quatre 
Bras II, Bois Roussel, Admiral Drake, etc. 


Fee $200 


| CLEVELAND PIKE 


COUNT GALLAHAD 


(Owned by Stoner Creek Farm, Mrs. John D. Hertz) 


Count Gallahad entered the stud in 1939 and his first foals are 2-year-olds of 
1942. Two were sold at Saratoga for an average of $1,400, and three sold at Lex- 
His foals are excellent individuals, and those 
which are in training are reported by their owners as training splendidly and show- 


| HEDGEWOOD FARM 


(Charles A. Asbury) 


Bay or brown, 1934 
By *Sir Gallahad I1I—Anita Peabody, 
by Luke McLuke 


Count Gallahad is out of the crack race 
mare Anita Peabody. She was the winner 
of seven of her eight starts, including the 
Futurity, etc. Anita Peabody won $113,105. 


As a yearling Count Gallahad was tried 
very highly in a public trial at the Ken- 
tucky Association race track at Lexington. 
In his 2-year-old season Count Gallahad 
also worked very fast in his trials, but an 
injury prevented him from starting. 


Guarantee Live Foal 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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1942 SEASON 
BROOKDALE FARM 
BOOK FULL 


(Owned by Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane and 
Thomas Piatt) 
Brown, 1931 
By Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Cash at time of service, one year return or 
money refunded at option of Mrs. Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE.... 
Chestnut, 1921 
By Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 


Chestnut, 1928 
By *Epinard—Fairy Wand, by *Star Shoot 


CHANCE SUN.......... FEE $300 


Brown, 1931 
By Chance Shot—Sunaibi, by *Sun Briar 


Brown, 1934 
By Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 


Fee on Transmute, Chance Sun, Epithet and 
Maedic due when mare foals, is sold or leaves 


state. 
BROOKDALE FARM 
Lexington, Eentucky 
Spurr Pike Telephone 8292 


THOROUGHBRED 


This amazingly economical 
Absorbent Liniment will re- 
duce enlarged hocks, wind- 
puffs, enlarged joints or any 
kind of swellings .. . is also 
good for bad tendons and 
shoulders. 

THOROUGHBRED Ab- 
sorbent Liniment will not 
blister or stain. Horses can 
be kept in training while be- 
ing treated. 

Price $2.00 per bottle from 
your dealer or sent direct, 
postpaid, in U. S. A. Send 
your dealer’s name. 


California representative: 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 


Wear 


LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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points by their owners are examined for purchase. 
Itineraries of these purchasing boards are widely 
advertised well in advance along with the type of 
animals being purchased, prices being paid, etc., 
so that owners can prepare their available ani- 
mals for inspection. It is impossible for these 
purchasing boards to visit every small commu- 
nity, go to individual ranches, or to inspect ani- 
mals at isolated points in small groups. If, when 
purchasing is inaugurated, persons having horses 
for sale cannot get them to inspection points, they 
may arrange to dispose of their animal or animals 
to or through a dealer. All purchases for the 
Army are made by commissioned officers of the 
Army Remount Service of the Quartermaster 
Corps, and any person other than a Remount 
Service officer representing himself as an author- 
ized Government buyer is probably an impostor. 
Purchases are made in the open market and as 
far as practicable directly from the breeder or 
owner. 


Steps must be taken to guard against any fu- 
ture horse and mule shortage. In all other fields 
preparations are being made for a long war. This 
has particular significance with respect to horses 
and mules, because they, unlike many other es- 
sential sinews of war, cannot be quickly produced. 
Had our horse breeders not bred wisely and gen- 
erously five or ten years ago we would not now 
have our great and valuable pool of horses. By 
the same token if we do not continue to breed 
both wisely and generously now we may find our- 
selves five years hence without the necessary ani- 
mal resources to meet our needs. 

The Remount Service maintains about 750 stal- 
lions throughout the United States and will prob- 
ably increase this number. These stallions are 
available to civilian breeders with suitable mares, 
and at a stud fee of $10. The Government has 
no lien or claim on the colt other than the right 
it has in emergency to utilize every resource, and 
in the case of animals this is done through pur- 
chase. In addition to this large pool of Govern- 
ment stallions there are many thousands of pri- 
vately owned stallions of various and suitable 
breeds which are available. It would seem sound 
from an economic standpoint, and most essential 
from a patriotic standpoint, that every suitable 
and available mare be bred to insure future re- 
quirements. 

In conclusion and to summarize, the following 
points are listed for emphasis: (1) it appears 
that the war will affect the horse industry favor- 
ably; (2) armies throughout the world are using 
and probably will continue to use horses on a 
large scale; (3) great increase in domestic need 
for horses appears likely; (4) war places a pre- 
mium on animals that are strong, durable, useful, 
and gentle; (5) it is vital that all animal re- 
sources be immediately made ready for use; (6) 
to preclude possibility of future shortage, breed- 
ing should be both continued and expanded. 


« « » » 


Korts' Donation 


Irvine Kort, who raises a few Thoroughbreds 
at his farm Kort Manor, near Louisville, and his 
brother, A. L. Kort, last week turned over a 33- 
acre field to the Bowman Field army air base for 
recreational purposes for the duration of the war. 
The field fronts on the Taylorsville Road and is 
near the base. Commanding Officer Col. George 
P. Johnson said it was sorely needed. 
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STALLIONS STANDING AT SPENDTHRIFT FARM SEASON 1942 


(Property of Ogden Phipps) 
Stakes Winner at Two and Three of $74,250 

King Cole was a good 2-year-old winning the Babylon Handicap, Junior Champion Stakes and 
finishing second in the Futurity, with Whirlaway third in a field of fourteen. At three King Cole won 
the Paumonok Handicap, Withers Stakes (beating Robert Morris and Porter’s Cap). Shevlin Stakes and 
was second to Whirlaway in the Preakness Stakes (beating Our Boots and Porter’s Cap), all carrying 
126 pounds. At two and three, King Cole won 7 races and was 14 times in the money out of 17 starts. 
He was a horse of class, with good speed that he carried a mile and three-sixteenths. 

His sire *Pharamond II constantly outbreeds himself. His paternal grandsire, Phalaris, con- 
stantly outbred himself. 

ing Cole’s dam, Golden Melody, is also dam of the stakes winner National Anthem, and _ half- 

sister to the dam of Whirlaway and Reaping Reward (who is three-fourths brother in blood to King 
Cole, and doing well as a sire). 
‘* His grandam Ormonda produced the successful race horse and sire, Brevity, and Osmand, winner 

It’s one of the strongest branches in America of the No. 8 Family. FEE $300 AND RETURN 


Bay Horse, 1931, by *Sickle— 
Mary Jane by Pennant 


(Property of Frank J. Heller) 
Staying Son of a Great Sire 

Agrarian is by *Sickle, twice Leading Sire, whose get include the stayers Cravat, Stagehand, 
Reaping Reward, Brevity, etc. 

Agrarian was a high-class horse of stamina with a great burst of speed. In the Chesapeake 
Stakes he made the great Cavalcade break the track record to beat him a length and a quarter, coming 
from behind to run down Discovery, Time Supply, Singins Wood, Time Clock and others. Agrarian 
carried equal weights with Discovery and Time Supply. In the Kentucky Derby Agrarian was forced 
heeke to nearly last by jamming on the first turn, but ‘gained on the leaders down the back. stretch. 
Making his run on the far turn, Agrarian was jammed again, but came through the stretch to be 
third to Cavalcade and Discovery, and going fastest of all at the end. These two races tell the story 
of Agrarian’s class, courage and stamina. He was cut out to be a great race horse, but a bowed tendon 
cut short his career. 

Agrarian’s Female Line One of America’s Best 

Agrarian is out of Mary Jane a stakes winner of the Ashland Oaks, Kentucky Oaks, and Race- 
land Derby, and a grand producer. 

Bourbon Lass produced the winners of over $150000. She was by Bourbon Beau, he out of the 
extraordinary producer Kentucky Belle II full sister to Hanover. Kentucky Belle II was dam of ten 
winners including many stakes winners and producers of stakes winners. 

The next dam Lassie was a granddaughter of Kentucky Belle II, atv’. close inbreeding to Han- 
over’s sister, the best blood in the American Stud Book. EE $250—LIVE FOAL 


Chestnut Horse, 1933, by *Teddy— 
Symphorosa by *Light Brigade 
(Property of William J. Hirsch) 
Stakes Winning Son of *Teddy 

Invermark's sire *Teddy, was one of the best Sires of Sires in modern times. 

Invermark’s dam Symphorosa is a good winning and producing daughter of *Light Brigade. 
Only *Light Brigade, Fair Play, Sweep and Broomstick have been continuously amongst the Leading 
Twenty on the Broodmare Sires List during the past twelve years. *Light Brigade transmitted class 
and durability through his daughters, who produced the winners of $1,539,082. Discovery ($195,287). 
Roman Soldier ($91,935), Kerry Patch ($105,660), and the dam of Head Play ($105,315), are out of daugh- 
ters of *Light Brigade. *Light Brigade’s get won 1,639 races and $2,046.780. 

Invermark’s second dam *Rose des Vents was a stakes winning daughter of Son-in-Law, great- 
est source of stamina in the world today. *Rose des Vents is full sister to Winalot, high-class stayer 
in England, sire and broodmare sire. *Rose des Vents is half-sister to Perce, Neige, dam of the Oaks 
winner Rose of England, who produced Chulmleigh, winner of the St. Leger. 

Invermark’s third dam, Gallenza, produced the winners of 16.000 pounds sterling and was _ half- 
sister to *Ambassador IV and *Brown Prince II. The fourth dam, Excellenza, produced the winners of 
17,030 peunds sterling and was half-sister to *Eothen, sire of Ethelbert. It’s the immediate Family 


of Galopin, and a great source of sires. FEE $200 NO RETURN—$300 LIVE FOAL 


SIR HERBERT BARKER 


Bay Horse, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad If1I—Minima by Friar Rock 
(Property of Mrs. Elizabeth Graham Lewis) 
Son of *Sir Gallahad III 
Four Times Leading Sire—Leading Broodmare Sire—and generally connnted the greatest progenitor 
imported since *Leamington. Grandson of Friar Rock. 

Minima by Friar Rock was one of the best broodmares sired by that horse. Eight of her nine 
foals were winners including three stakes winners, while her daughters were exceptional producers. 
Her son Porter's Mite won the Futurity and set the world’s record for 6'2 furlongs on a straightaway 
course. Friar Rock was half-brother to Fair Play, one of the greatest sires and broodmare sires 
America has ever known. 

Minima was half-sister to the first class race pores Grey Lag, winner of 25 races including the 
Belmont Stakes and Suburban Handicap, and $136,6 

Sir Herbert Barker is a grand individual, wn ‘much resembling his sire. He is sure with his 


mares and gets good looking foals. FEE PRIVATE CONTRACT 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


Iron Works Road (Leslie Combs IT) Lexington, Kentucky 
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ILLINOIS 


Class, Distance, and Betting 


HE 1941 season was the eighth racing year in 

Illinois under supervision of a State Racing 
Commission, and in the report which the Illinois 
commission turned in to Gov. Dwight H. Green 
at the end of the year it was called the most 
successful of them all. It was a lengthy report, 
including analyses of betting at all Illinois tracks, 
broken down according to the distance and class 
of the races, the number of starters, and betting 
units. Its attention was centered on the com- 
mercial aspects of racing, and it failed to give 
so much as a passing glance at the heightened 
purses at the major Chicago tracks, the new 
stakes, or the better class of horses which raced 
at Arlington and Washington Parks. It began 
when the totalizator locked and worked forward 
to the State treasury. 

In earlier years Illinois drew its racing revenue 
from daily license fees and admission taxes. But 
a law giving the State 2 per cent of the pari- 
mutuel turnover became effective May 29, 1941 
(missing the first Sportsman’s Park meeting, 
nine days of racing at Lincoln Fields), and this 
swelled the State’s revenue until it almost tripled 
that of 1940. The harvest in 1941 was $1,790,- 
152.32. The highest figure reached in any of 
the seven earlier years was $618,440.40 in 1937, 
and this included deposits made on license fees 
for 1938. The 1941 total included $1,060,052.72 
in pari-mutuel tax, $407,000 in daily license fees, 
$316,430.60 in ticket tax (20 cents an admission), 
and $6,669 in license fees from jockeys, trainers, 
and others. 
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The new Illinois racing law makes provision 
for considerably greater expenditures by the 
commission, including the salaries of track of- 
ficials appointed by the commission, which were 
formerly paid by the tracks. So the commission, 
which had never spent as much as $10,000 in any 
earlier season, had an expense account of $57,- 
456.45 last year. The largest figure went for 
salaries (one steward, a director of mutuels, a 
veterinarian, a number of inspectors for each 
track), and the commission also paid $3,771.43 
for saliva and urine tests. 

Illinois took 1,775 saliva tests and 472 urine 
tests during the season, got negative reports on 
all of them. Only case of fraud discovered dur- 
ing the year was the Hasty Notion-Rapid Bone 
ringing case, which is reviewed in the report, 
with particular mention of the alertness of the 
State steward, William A. Hamilton. 

The dates for 1942 (already published in THE 
BLoop-HORSE) are included in the report, with 
the notation that September 8 was purposely 
withheld, in “the hope that the various track 
associations will meet and agree among them- 
selves to run races at an agreed track on that 
date, dedicating the day and donating the pro- 
ceeds to some worthy charity or branch of war 
activity.”” The track, if there is one, will have 
to be Washington Park, which closes September 
7, or Hawthorne, which opens September 9, as it 
would be impractical to open any of the other 
tracks for one day’s racing. 

The betting analyses, conducted on the model 
set a few years ago by the New York State Rac- 
ing Commission, is a planned attempt to discover 
what kind of races draw the greatest betting, 
presumably with the purpose of encouraging 
these races. Fortunately for racing, the best 


P. O. Box 718 or Phone 3511 


ELMENDORF FARM, Inc. 


JOSEPH E. WIDENER, Chairman of the Board 
P. A. B. WIDENER, President 


For the Season of 1942 will stand stallions as follows: 


“SICKLE, brown, 1924, by Phalaris—Selene, by $1,500 
Book Full 
CHANCE SHOT, bay, 1924, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert______ $1,000 


BREVITY, bay, 1933, by Chance Shot or *Sickle—Ormonda, by Superman_____ $ 500 


UNBREAKABLE, brown, 1935, by *Sickle—*Blue Glass, by “Prince Palatine____$ 500 
The Above Stallions Will Stand at Elmendorf Farm 


HASTE, bay, 1923, by *“Maintenant—Miss Malaprop, by “Meddler____________ $ 500 
Standing at Timberlawn Farm, E. K. Thomas, Paris, Ky. 


“CASTEL FUSANO, bay, 1935, by “Ksar—Red Flame, by Vermilion Pencil____$ 500 


ROMAN, bay. 1937, by “Sir Gallahad III—*Buckup, by Buchan_______________ $ 400 
Standing at Shandon Farm, H. B. Scott, Lexington, Ky. 


One year’s return privilege for any mare that fails to get in foal. Veterinary certificate to be 
sent with mare when coming for first service. All fees payable July 1, 1942. 


For Further Information Address 


MISS DAYSIE PROCTER, Manager 


Lexington, Ky. 


ors 
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races are the best betting races. The Illinois 
commission's findings agree uniformly with those 
of the New York body: when the class of a race 
increases, betting increases, and when the dis- 
tance increases, betting increases. At Arlington 
Park, for instance, disregarding distances at 
which less than five races were run, races at 114 
miles averaged a turnover of $77,839, while those 
at six furlongs averaged $50,957. At Washing- 
ton Park the average at 11, miles was $58,281, 
and no shorter distance had an average of as 
much as $50,000 a race. 

Regarding the effect of class on betting, the 
following tabulation of the average betting on 
races of different classifications at Washington 
and Arlington Parks is rather overwhelming. In 
this tabulation, the Illinois Commission appears 
to have included all handicaps, even those which 
were stakes, in the graded handicap group, and 
listed as stakes only those races in which weights 
are provided in the conditions. The figures on 
average betting per race, by class: 


Class Arlington Washington 
Maiden ciaiming ............... $ 2,255 $ 2,482 
Graded handicaps --.--.-.-.------- 9,202 10,197 


The same tendencies are just as marked at 
Sportsman’s Park and Fairmount Park, where 
the best races were for only moderate horses, as 
they were at the big tracks, and the argument for 
increasing the general class of offerings and 
lengthening the distance of the average race, 
seems to have been rather thoroughly supported 
by the race-by-race analyses in both Illinois and 
New York. 

The Illinois racing law as originally written 
was fairer to the public than most. Even with 
the new 2 per cent tax to the State, Illinois bet- 
tors have to face only a 10 per cent take-out at 
the Chicago tracks, an 11 per cent cut at Fair- 
mount Park. 


MARYLAND 
Up $25,000 


EPRESENTATIVES of three of Maryland's 

four major tracks met with the Maryland 
State Racing Commission last week and reached 
an agreement that purse distribution in 1942 
would be approximately $325,000 for each track 
instead of the previous $300,000. Purses at the 
Bowie and Havre de Grace spring meetings will 
consequently be raised on this basis, and at the 
three tracks distribution will go up about $1,000 
daily. 

It is recognized by the Maryland State Racing 
Commission and by most horsemen that Pimlico 
has been distributing about as much as it can, so 
that Bowie, Laurel Park, and Havre de Grace 
were the only tracks involved. Laurel Park does 
not have a spring meeting, but has agreed to 
plan its 25-day October meeting on the same 
purse scale. 

The commission also discussed a number of im- 
provements with the track operators, said they 
would be made if materials and labor are avail- 
able. 


«« »» 


APPRENTICE A. Carr suffered a fractured pelvic 
bone in a spill at Tropical Park January 5. 
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Beaumont Farm Stallions 


SEASON 1942 


“PHARAMOND II si.000 with Return 


Br. H., 1925 by Phalaris—Selene, 
by Chaucer 
(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 


MENOW $1,000 With Return 


B. H., 1935 by *Pharamond Il—Alcibiades, 
by Supremus 


SIR DAMION . . sio0 with Return 


B. H., 1934 by *Sir Gallahad I11I—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
(Property of Hal Price Headley & Jay D. Weil) 


Return privilege is allowed only for the year 
1943, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1942. Should the stallion die or be 
unfit for service in 1943 money will be refunded. 

The physical condition of any mare coming to 
the above stallions is subject to approval by me. 

Fees to be paid July 1, 1942. 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Lexington, Ky. 


MUCKRAKER 


Gray, 1936 
A Winning Son of *Teddy 


The male line of Muckraker has produced many 
great sires; being out of Nantokah, a daughter 
of Ultimus, Muckraker has every qualification 
to get sons and daughters with speed and stam- 
ina which can run over any sort of track. Muck- 
raker entered the stud in 1940. His get have fine 
conformation. He is sixteen (16) hands, 3 inches 
tall, weight 1,325 lbs.. with 9 inch bone below the 
knee. Aside from his excellent breeding he is a 
horse of nice disposition. Fee $100. Return 
privilege if stallion is alive. Mares cared for at 
reasonable price. Apply to: 


LONNIE COPENHAVER 
Care Shasta Butte Ranch, Mount Shasta, Cal. 


|| 
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SEABISCUIT 


| SEABISCUIT-------- 
Bay, 1933 
(Swing On.....-...... 


(Tea 
{ Whisk Broom II__--- 


Fee $2,500 


Money refunded if mare not in foal Noy. 1, 1942. 


(Man War--------- {Fair Play by Hastings 


| Mehubah by *Rock Sand 
|*Rock Sand by Sainfoin 
~~) Tea’s Over by Hanover 
Broomstick by Ben Brush 
{Audience by Sir Dixon 
| Rabelais by St. Simon 
{*Balancoire II by *Meddler 


LEADING MONEY WINNER OF THE WORLD, WITH $437,740 


Winner of the following stakes: Santa 
Anita, San Antonio, Havre de Grace, Riggs, 
Continental, Massachusetts, Yonkers, But- 
ler, Brooklyn, Bay Meadows (twice), Spring- 
field, Ardsley, Bay Bridge, World's Fair, 
Scarsdale, Hendrie, Detroit Governor’s, San 
Juan Capistrano, Marchbank, Agua Caliente 
Handicaps, Watch Hill, Mohawk Claiming 
Stakes, Hollywcod Gold Cup, Pimlico Spe- 
cial, and a special race with *Ligaroti. 

During his racing career Seabiscuit set 11 
new track records and equaled two. He set 
a new record of :59%; for five furlongs at 


Meadows; 1:5545, 13,;, miles, Bay Meadows; 
1:4845, 14% miles, Santa Anita; 1:44!5, 14, 
miles, Empire City; 1:49, 14, miles, Suffolk 
Downs; 1:5725, 134g miles, Pimlico, under 130 
pounds; 1:49, 14, miles, Bay Meadows, 133 
pounds; 2:0345, 114 miles, Hollywood Park, 
133 pounds; 1:49, 14s miles, Del Mar, 130 
pounds; 1:56%5, 134, miles, Pimlico; and 
2:01'5, 114 miles, Santa Anita, 130 pounds. 
He also equaled the Narragansett Park track 
record of 1:00%; for five furlongs, equaled the 
Santa Anita Park record of 1:4275 for 114, 
miles. 


Narragansett Park; 1:36, one mile, Bay 
% AY A | Fee $1,500 
Money refunded if mare not in foal Noy. 1, 1942. 
ri (Tracery by *Rock Sand 
| Rectify by William the Third 
lPer Noi | Perrier by Persimmon 
Brown, 1935 Your Majesty | Persimmon by St. Simon 
| Yours by Melton _ 
La Mouche_____ |Cyllene by Bona Vista 


|) Asteria by Gay Hermit 


*Kayak II was a top race horse, combines 
an outstanding pedigree with his race record, 
and thus enters the stud with every qualifi- 
cation for a successful sire. *Kayak II was 
a winner of 14 of his 26 starts in four sea- 
sons, was eight times second, once third, and 
unplaced only three times. He earned 
$213,205. 


His stakes victories included the San Car- 
los Handicap (setting a new track record), 
Santa Anita Handicap (at four, setting a 
new track record), American Handicap, set- 
ting a new track record), Hollywood Gold 
Cup (setting a new track record), Bowie 
Handicap (setting a new track record), Con- 
tinental Handicap, and Sunset Handicap. 


*Kayak II also was second in the following: 
San Antonio Handicap (giving four pounds 
to Seabiscuit when the latter equaled the 
track record), Santa Anita Handicap (at 
five under 129 pounds when Seabiscuit set a 
new track record), New Year Handicap, 
Narragansett Special (giving Challedon 10 
pounds), and Pimlico Special. 

*Kayak II's sire, Congreve, was the lead- 
ing sire in Argentina in 1937, 1939, and 1940, 
second in 1935, third in 1936, and seventh in 
1938. His grandsire also was a leading sire 
in Argentina, as were the sires of his first, 
second, and third dams. 


Standing At 


RIDGEWOOD RANCH 


WILLITS 


Charles S. Howard 


CALIFORNIA 
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Ohio's Betting Gains 


An attempt to raise racing in Ohio to a some- 
what higher level was resolutely stamped out in 
the State Legislature last spring, as proposals for 
an unpaid racing commission, for mandatory in- 
stallation of totalizators, and other suggestions 
were turned down. Nevertheless, racing gained 
considerably in the State in 1941, though it is 
still in no very healthy condition. 


There were six meetings this year, two at 
Beulah Park, one each at Ascot Park (Akron), 
River Downs, Thistle Down Park, and Hamilton. 
In 1940 there were nine; Ascot Park did not oper- 
ate last year, but there were two meetings at 
North Randall, two at River Downs, and one at 
Lancaster. In 1941 there were 144 days of racing, 
against 180 in 1940. 

This is, in its way, a gain in quality. But a 
more indisputable gain came in the wagering 
totals. This year, at the running tracks, a total 
of $7,851,389 was bet, for a daily average of 
$54,524. Last year the total, even with 36 more 
days of racing, was $7,391,949, a daily average of 
approximately $41,000. There were 92 days of 
harness racing in Ohio in 1941, with betting of 
$331,161, making the daily average in the Stand- 
ardbred sport $3,600. 


Best of the Ohio meetings, as far as purses and 
betting are concerned, is the one at Thistle Down 
Park, near Cleveland. There were 40 days of rac- 
ing there—the longest single meeting of the year, 
though Beulah Park had 44 days split into two 
meetings—-and the pari-mutuel turnover averaged 
$102,316 daily. River Downs, at Cincinnati— 
which has practically ceased to be a racing town 
—was nearest the average for the State, a 28-day 
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meeting having a daily average of $56,854. Light- 
est betting was at Ascot Park, where the daily 
average turnover was $18,233. The average for 
the two Beulah Park meetings was $33,077 daily, 
and at Hamilton the average was $24,969. 


«« »» 


Trail Riding Story Contest 


Annually the Horse and Mule Association of 
America sponsors a contest for the best articles 
written about local riding facilities and condi- 
tions. The purpose of the contest is to gain 
propaganda for the horse in local communities, 
improve conditions, get more people _ horse- 
minded. Winner of the first prize of $100 for 
1941 was Miss Gladys Ramsell Morath, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., whose article appeared in 
the Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph on Au- 
gust 3. There were ten prizes with cash awards 
totaling to $500. 


«« »» 


United Hunts Meeting 


No official dates for the New York tracks have 
been allotted yet, though they are expected soon. 
Latest reports indicate that the two-day United 
Hunts fall meeting may be on the last two days 
of the season, November 6 and 7, instead of 
November 7 and Armistice Day, as was originally 
proposed. The United Hunts group feels that 
the latter dates are too far separated, and there 
is some prospect that Armistice Day will be a less 
important holiday in 1942 than heretofore. 


BROWN, 1931 


‘“*Baston's breeding cannot be excelled,” de- 
clared one English breeder when this stallion was 
shipped to America last year, and it was generally 
agreed the horse would not have been exported 
except for the war. *Easton had made three sea- 
sons in the stud in England prior to his exporta- 
tion, and his get despite limited racing oppor- 
tunities in England have stamped him as a sire 
of good racing stock. *Easton's get have won both 
in England and America. 

The male line of *Easton has produced many 
crack sires. He traces to Hampton and from his 
great-grandsire, Bay Ronald, descend such crack 
sires as Gay Crusader, Gainsborough, Hyperion, 
Solario, Son-in-Law, Bosworth, Oleander, Foxlaw, 
Foxhunter, Barneveldt, Wallenstein, and others. 
“Easton is out of a daughter of Phalaris, whose 
sons include the outstanding sires *Sickle, *Phara- 
mond II, Pharos, Fairway, Manna, etc. L’Etoile, 


Return for one year if mare does not 
prove in foal. 


MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON COUNTY 


*EASTON 


FEE $500 


MEADOWVIEW FARMS 


(F. Wallis Armstrong, President) 


j Dark Legend______- {Dark Ronald 
| Golden Legend 
*Phaona___________ Phalaris 


| Destination 


third dam of *Easton, produced the sire Ecouen 
and was a full sister to *Star Shoot (leading sire 
in five seasons). 


*Easton was raced at two, three, and four and 
won 639,140 francs in France and Belgium and 
£3,369 in England. At two *Easton won the Prix 
de la Reine Mathilde at Deauville. At three he 
won the Prix Ladas (one mile), Grand Interna- 
tional d’ Ostende (11 furlongs, beating Admiral 
Drake by 2% lengths), and Select Stakes (one 
mile), was second to Colombo in the Two Thous- 
and Guineas, and to Windsor Lad in the English 
Derbv (beating Colombo, Tiberius, Admiral Drake, 
and others). At three *Easton also was third in 
the Grand Prix de Paris. 


As a 4-year-old *Easton won the Lingfield Park 
Spring Stakes (one mile), March Stakes (114 miles, 
by four lengths), and the Ribblesdale Stakes at 
Ascot. He was beaten by Windsor Lad in the 
Coronation Cup at Ascot (by one and one-quarter 
lengths, with Caymanas four lengths away third). 


No responsibility is accepted for 
accidents or disease. 


NEW JERSEY 


E 
| 
| | 
} 
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1942 SEASON 


JEAN BART 


(Property of Leslie E. Keiffer) 
Bay, 1933 
By Man o’ War—*Escuina, by Ecouen 


Jean Bart was a stakes winner of six 
races, was 13 times second, seven times 
third and earned $18,940. He is the best 
bred son of Man o’ War alive and a horse 
of superb conformation. Jean Bart’s first 
crop, 11 foals, were 2-year-olds in 1941. 
Ten started last season, two won, four 
others placed. All have trained well and 
are sound horses. 


FEE $300 


Return for one year if horse is alive and in my 


possession. 


WHICHONE 


(Property of R. W. Morrison) 
Brown, 1927 
By *Chicle—Flying Witch, by Broomstick 
Whichone won 10 of his 14 starts in two 
seasons, including the Futurity, etc. He 


was twice second, once third, and unplaced 
only once. Whichone earned $192,705. 


Whichone’s first foals started racing in 
1934 and his first eight crops have included 
such stakes winners as Today, Whichcee, 
Handcuff, Bourbon King, Black Look, Bow 
and Arrow, Xavier, Triplane, Certainty, 
Alaskan, etc. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


BOSTONIAN 


(Property of Calumet Farm) 
Black, 1924 
By Broomstick—Yankee Maid, by 
Peter Pan 


Bostonian gets both fast 2-year-olds and 
horses that can stay. His stakes winners 
include Maedic, Boston Man, Common- 
wealth, Bottle Cap, Bottle Top, Harvard 
Square, Fiji, Blackbirder, and others. Bos- 
tonian sired eight 2-year-old winners in 
1941, 11 in 1940. 


FEE $300--RETURN 


GEN. MARKHAM 


Bay, 1934 
By Victorian—*Aroma, by Santry 
FEE $100—LIVE FOAL 


Apply to 
IRA DRYMON 
Gallaher Farm 


Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 
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The Business Side 
1941 Racing 


By Bill Worth 


By States 


URING 1941 there were 1,786 days of racing 

in the United States with $517,382,107 
wagered, according to figures recently published 
by the Associated Press. Some of the figures are 
estimates, some are by seasons instead of the 
calendar year, and some are incomplete. The 
figures for Maryland account for only the 100 
days of racing at the Old Line State’s four mile 
tracks, ignoring 50 days at the five minor tracks. 
Harness racing is included in Ohio’s 236 days of 
racing; actually there were only 144 days of 
running races. But the totals as given leave a 
fair approximation of the betting picture for the 
country in 1941. 

It was a phenomenal year for the sport in re- 
gard to betting, profits for the tracks, and state 
taxes. The total for 1941, as given by the AP, 
is 21 per cent higher than in 1940. For the first 
time in America legalized betting at race tracks 
passed the half-billion dollar mark; it was $100,- 
000,000 more than 1940's total. States received 
$20,000,000 and associations about double that 
amount. New York, of course, led with $133,- 
982,574, a little more than a $30,000,000 increase 
over 1940. Another state reached the $100,000,- 
000 mark, California, with $100,090,417. Whereas 
in 1940 six of the states showed decreases, the 
1941 totals show increases for every state and 
generally the increases were considerable. 

The betting totals and number of days of rac- 
ing for the two years, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press: 


1941 1940 

State Days Wagering Days Wagering 
Tork ...... 178 $133,982,574 178 $103,700,926 
‘California 284 =100,090,417 268 78.548.792 
222 60,007,214 198 46 865,737 
Maryland -------- 100 41,852,667 100 31,942,731 
96 42 948,398 96 41,787,876 
Rhode Island __-. 105 32,596,101 60 23.840,495 
Massachusetts -.. 60 24,447,380 60 22,447,222 
New Hampshire. 66 19,254,484 60 14 924 086 
US 30 11,438,113 30 9,223,255 
30 3,727,36 30 3,185,182 
Washington —___- 73 3 925,132 75 3,567,855 
Kentucky ------- 79 12,325,859 77 10,309.935 
micmeen ........ 69 12,353 85 65 9 940,083 
8,182,550 257 7 506,267 
tWest Virginia -__ 92 8,000,000 92 6,865,440 
tNebraska ------- 66 2,250,000 66 2,000,000 
1,786 $517,382,107 1,710 $416,654,882 


tEstimated. 


Of the $20,863,947 received by the state treas- 
uries from taxes on wagering and license fees, 
New York got $7,500,000. This was nearly $1,- 
500,000 more than the Empire State collected 
from the totalizator in 1940. The second greatest 
increase in revenue was in Illinois. For the first 
time a 2 per cent take was levied on betting in 
Illinois, thereby increasing the State’s share 
from $614,060 in 1940 to $1,790,152 in 1941. 
Michigan was the only state to show a decrease 
in revenue from that received in 1940, although 
betting was up more than $2,000,000; Michigan's 
taxes come from license fees, not from a tax on 
betting. 
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Saturday, January 17, 1942 


By Tracks 


ROM reports made by the American Totalisa- 

tor Company, state racing commissions, and 
newspapers, THE BLOOD-HORSE has managed to 
patch together a partial review of the betting at 
race courses throughout the United States in 
1941. Included in the review are all the major 
tracks; missing are some of the minor mile- 
tracks, half-milers, and fair meetings. If the re- 
port of betting by states reveals that the indus- 
try as a whole was riding the crest of apparent 
prosperity, a breakdown of the figures by tracks 
reveals that the increase was limited to no par- 
ticular section. Throughout the country the 
trend was upward except at Hialeah Park where 
there was a slight decline in total and in daily 
average wagering. The Miami track was the 
lone major track in the country which failed to 
register a gain over its 1940 figures. 

The American record for the highest daily 
average handle during the meeting was broken 
three times during 1941. The first track to es- 
tablish a new high was Santa Anita Park, which 
had an average of $705,625 a day for 51 days, or 
$707,226 if four charity days are omitted. This 
record lasted until Belmont Park’s first meeting 
of the year, in June, when the average turnover 
was $890,380 for a 24-day meeting. Belmont 
Park broke its own record during the 15-day fall 
meeting with an average of $923,489. Belmont 
Park’s program includes seven flat races, usually 
has a steeplechase also. Santa Anita Park has 
eight flat races daily. 

At each of the six meetings at the other three 
metropolitan New York courses the daily average 
turnover passed the $700,000 mark, which would 
have constituted a new record at the commence- 
ment of the 1941 season. Saratoga had a $434,- 
685 average for a 30-day meeting; and even the 
one-day United Hunt meeting was above the 
$600,000 mark. 

The greatest total amount of money handled 
by any one track was the $35,986,853 bet at 
Santa Anita Park during its 51-day meeting. 
Second was another southern California track, 
Hollywood Park, with $32,135,870. Belmont Park 
was second when the spring and fall seasons, 
totaling 39 days, are figured together, with 
$35,221,489. 

New England had a record-smashing season. 
Suffolk Downs and Rockingham Park made new 
records in total and average daily wagering, 
while Narragansett Park’s final figures showed 
that the Rhode Island track had experienced its 
best season since the O’Hara regime. 

One of the reasons for the increase in Maryland 
was the increase in number of races per day, 
eight being allowed without steeplechases. In 
former years only seven flat races, plus one 
steeplechase, were allowed. Pimlico, as usual, 
led Maryland tracks in wagering. 

The total money wagered in 1941 at tracks in 
the tabulation below represents an increase of 
22.4 per cent over the 1940 total given. The As- 
sociated Press figures on total betting by states 
show an increase of 21 per cent. In the matter 
of daily average turnover, a 14 per cent increase 
was shown in both sets of figures. 

The following list accounts for 53 meetings of 
1941, 1,406 days of racing, and $484,478,996 in 
bets, does not include daily double wagering ex- 
cept where specified. 


1941 1940 
Tracks Days Total Avg. Days Avg. 
Aqueduct 
21 $14,788,742 $704,225 18 $590,441 
15 =12,254,995 816,999 18 642,367 
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(Owned by Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
Bay, 1931 
By *Sir Gallahad III—Etoile Filante, by 
Fair Play 


SIRE OF EIGHT 2-YEAR-OLD WINNERS 
From 11 Starters in 1941 


High Quest is the sire of four crops of 
racing age, including his 2-year-olds of 
1941. From 52 starters in these four crops 
he has sired 38 which have won or placed. 
Of 11 starters in his first crop six won; 
from 13 starters in his second crop seven 
won; from 17 starters in his third crop 11 
won, and from 11 starters in his 1941 crop 
of 2-year-olds eight have won. 

As a race horse High Quest won $52,190, 
including the Preakness (beating Caval- 
cade, Discovery), etc. 


Fee $250 For Live Foal 
or 
Private Contract 


APPLY TO 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


(Douglas M. Davis) 
Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
SEASON 1942 


EIGHT THIRTY _ _ $1,000 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 
Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner Time, 
by High Time. 
Book Full 


JAMESTOWN - $500 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 
Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 
by Fair Play. 


ST. JAMES _ $100 


To guarantee foal. 
Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV—*Bobo- 
link II, by Willonyx. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 


these stallions is subject to approval. 
Return service must ed by December l, 


Apply to 
GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR 


A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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Arlington Park __ 34 14,801,994 435,352 30 373,394 Churchill Downs 
Bay Meadows 39 8,036,687 222,221 46 169,253 6,134,300 322.858 19 273,623 
Beimont Park re 1,889,860 138,381 11 119,939 

24 21,369,141 890,380 24 693,969 Fairmount Park 

15 13,852,348 923,489 12 680,501 27 1,847,852 68,435 
Bowie 32 1,906,309 59,572 

a 11 3.752.834 341,166 12 261,987 See 14 3,479,876 248.562 14 182,157 

14 585 456.970 13 320,257 Santa Anita Park. 51 51 35,986,853 705, 625 45 630576 
Delaware Park 30 10,730,565 357,685 30 288,959 
Dade Park —.... 2 2, 031, if 78.129 26 69,307 Totals. ....... 1,406 406 $484,478, 996 $344, ‘578 1,311 $294,872 
32 7.8 245,397 23 192,057 
69 12'353'851 179.041 65 152.924 Four days of charity racing are included in the 
Empire City Hollywood Park, Santa Anita Park, and Tanforan totals 

Spring 21 15,213921 724,472 24 676,407 for 1941 and 1940. 

1) ieee 14. (11,647,852 831.939 12 612.938 Newspaper reports are the source for the figures at 
Hagerstown _____ 10 1.211.313 121.131 10 80,840 the following meetings: Aqueduct’s fall 1941, Detroit's 
Havre de Grace 1941 and 1940, Havre de Grace's 1941 fall, Hialeah Park's 

ER 12 4,371,470 364289 12 249,408 1941 and 1940, Pimlico’s 1941 fall, Oaklawn’s 1940, and 

Ojo a iaaiangS 13 5.492.972 422482 13 266,567 Ohio’s 1940 and 1941 meetings. Other sources are the 
Hawthorne ______ 30 9.633.430 321.114 28 312.014 American Totalisator Company and official state racing 
Hialeah Park ____ 46 24,944 156 542,264 46 563,264 commission reports. 

Hollywood Park__ 51 32.135,870 630.115 51 523.789 Daily double figures are included in the figures for 
Jamaica Ohio, Detroit, Hagerstown, and possibly other tracks 

Spring __-______ 25 18.800.855 752,034 24 585.812 from which figures were obtained through newspaper 

10 7,864,325 786,432 12 589,199 reports. 
Keeneland Sportsman’s Park had no 1940 spring meeting. 

Spring _________ 11 1.239.502 112682 11 89,578 Betting reports were not available for the two 1940 

10 1,030,830 103.083 10 100,448 meetings at Fairmount Park. 
laurel 35 9215275 368611 25 298,270 Santa Anita Park and Tropical Park are figured by 
Lincoln Fields --. 30 7,141,122 238,037 24 182,791 the season, not the calendar year. 

9 55 
a Tracks not accounted for in the above tabula- 

Spring Miia 3 9.775.617 391,025 28 378,053 tion are Charles Town and Wheeling Downs in 

42 19,149.35 455,937 36 368,194 West Virginia; the rious fair meeti i 
Pimlico Park in Rhode Island; four of the five minor 

a 125,276 768 439.730 12 365,591 tracks in Maryland; Playfair, at Spokane, Wash.; 
------- 13 6,186,842 475,911 13 368,004 Ak-Sar-Ben, at Omaha, Neb.; Golden Gate’s abbre- 

48 13,571,481 282,739 36 223,087  Vviated meeting at San Francisco; six days of rac- 
in 30 = 13,040,573 434,685 30 384,192 ing at New Orleans’ Fair Grounds; and other 
20 «4.775.806 251.898 small tracks, hunt meetings, and fairs. 

18 4.656.438 259.691 24 236,403 
Suffolk Downs 60 24,504,380 408,406 45 374,120 << died 
Tanforan 46 9,861,757 214,386 41 171,612 
Tropical Park 16 aie dime 1 de LEVEL BEST will be returned to training on 

peepee 12'984.439 3811895 33 344.966 February 1, instead of being retired as originally 
Washington Park- 3 12,117,749 378,679 31 360,068 planned. 


Gold Cup 
etc.). 


Cravat raced at two, 
stakes winner 
At two Cravat won 
second in the 
Cravat won the Yankee Handicap (1 3-16 miles in 


126, equaling track 
Can’t Wait, Fighting Fox, ete.), 


(two miles in 


Maplewood 


three, 


3:23, 


and four. 


the Maplewood 
Handicap. 


record, beating 


$500 


(Owned by Townsend B. Martin) 


STAKES WINNER IN THREE SEASONS. WINNER OF $121,305 


‘*Sickle {Phalaris by Polymelus 

“ 1 i {Man o’ ar by Fair ay 

[Frilette | *Frillery by Broomstick 


7 He was a 
in each season and earned $121,305. 


Stakes, 
At 


was 
three 


1:56'5, mew track record), Jerome Handicap (mile *Sorteado, 109, 116 miles in 2:29, new track rec- 
in 1:36°5, beating Can't Wait, The Chief, enow, ord), and Pimlico Special (to Challedon and 
Sun Egret, Bull Lea, Fighting Fox, etc.), was *Kayak II) 

third in Belmont Stakes (beaten two necks by Cravat represents two of the most powerful 
Pasteurized and Dauber), Classic Stakes, and Nar- bloodlines. *Sickle has twice been America’s lead- 


ragansett Special. ing sire and consistently among the leaders. Other 

In his 4-year-old season Cravat won the San sires of the same male line are among the most 
Juan Capistrano Handicap (112 miles in 2:30%5, potent sires in America, England, France, and 
new track record), Suburban Handicap, Brooklyn elsewhere. Man o' War's daughters are among 
Handicap (114 miles in 1:4815 under top weight of the most sought after mares in this country. 


The Chief, 


beating 


and Jockey Club 
*Tsolater, 
Cravat also was second in the Hollywood 


Gold Cup (under top weight of 126, 11, miles in 


2:02°5, mew track record), Saratoga Cup (to *Iso- 
later, 1°, miles in 2:561;), Manhattan Handicap 
(carrying 120, beaten half-length by *Sorteado, 112, 
115 miles in 2:2825, new American record), and 
third in Aloha Handicap (carrying 130, won by 


Cravat is a full brother to Jabot (also a stakes 
winner in three seasons). Each of *Frillery’s six 
daughters is a producer. Two of the three sons 
of *Frillery which were not gelded while in train- 
ing are sires. They are Bunting and Overall. 


Guarantee Live Foal 


Standing At 


GREENTREE FARM 


Lexington, Ky. 
Address Applications to 
Greentree Farm 
P. O. Box 1110, Lexington, Ky. 


465 East 57th, New York City 


Townsend B. Martin 


Se 

| 

| 
| 
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| 
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WHITNEY FARM 


P. O. BOX 387 LEXINGTON, KY. 


% *Mahmoud has two crops of racing age. In his first 
MAHMOUD crop, 2-year-olds of 1940, were the stakes winners Mabrouka 
Grey, 1933 and Boudoir and one other winner. Four others placed. He 
: has three winners at two this year. *Mahmoud won the 
By *Blenheim Il—Mah Ma- 


Derby, Richmond Stakes, Champagne Stakes, was second in 
hal, by Gainsborough Two Thousand Guineas, St. James’ Palace Stakes, third in 


(Book Full) St. Leger, New Stakes and Middle Park Stakes. 
Every foal by Boojum, except two which have not 
started, is a winner, and include the stakes winners Snark 
Bay, 1927 (in three seasons), Thingamubob (outstanding 2-year-old 
By John P. Grier—Elf, by < when injured and destroyed), Jub Jub, etc. To the end of 
*Chicle 1940, Boojum’s foals had won an average of $13,895. Boo- 
wan Lane be AL jum’s current yearling crop represents his largest crop of 


(Book Full) foals to date. 


FIRETHORN 


Firethorn’s first foals were 2-year-olds last year and 
; from seven starters he has three winners. One other foal has 
placed. Firethorn was a grand stayer, won eight races, 
Brown, 1932 including the Lawrence Realization, Walden, Washington, 
By *Sun Briar—Baton Suburban Handicaps, and Jockey Club Gold Cup (twice), 
Rouge, by Man o’ War and 
FEE $500 FOR LIVE FOAL 


Halcyon is the sire of 28 winners from 37 starters to 
date from his first four crops, including the stakes winners 
Sweet Patrice, Halcyon Boy (two seasons), Parasang (two 
seasons), Small World, and Syl’s Jimmy. Halcyon is sire of 
10 2-year-old winners from 15 starters in 1941. 


HALCYON 


Bay, 1928 


By Broomstick—Prudery, by 
Peter Pan 


FEE $350 FOR LIVE FOAL 


Peace Chance has three crops old enough to race. From 
his first crop he has eight winners and one other foal to 
place from 10 starters. Of his second crop 11 have won. 
Peace Chance had seven 2-year-old winners last year from 
14 starters. Two others have placed. He is sire of the 
stakes winners Flight Command, Red Dock (two seasons), 
and Appeasement. 


PEACE CHANCE 


Bay, 1931 


By Chance Shot—Peace, by 
*Stefan the Great 


FEE $300 FOR LIVE FOAL 


A foot injury curtailed Carrier Pigeon’s racing career. 
ARR PIGEON He won his only two starts at two, won two races and was 
twice second at three. He won at 5% furlongs in 1:06 (track 


Chestnut Roan, 1937 slow), six furlongs under 122 pounds (beating Little Risk, 
By Equipoise—Rockdove, by < 118, etc.), was beaten a neck by Fenelon at six furlongs, 
Friar Rock second by a head in the Shevlin Stakes (114, miles in 1:4245, 
FREE TO APPROVED new track record). Rockdove’s only foals to race are win- 
MARES ners. Her daughter Royal Shoot is a producer. This is the 

(Book Full) same female family as Good Goods, Toro, Brown Bud, etc. 


: Names of mares being booked to a stallion on a live foal basis must be submitted for examina- 
tion of previous breeding record. 


The C. V. Whitney Farm reserves the right to reject any mares physically unfit. 
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BELAIR STUD STALLIONS 


Standing at Claiborne Stud 


GALLANT FOX 


Bay, 1927, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Marguerite, 
by Celt 


Champion horse of his year, Gallant Fox won the Triple Crown and $328,000. He has sired the cham- 
pions Omaha and Granville and also is sire of Flares (winner Ascot Gold Cup), Calumet Dick, Perifox, 


etc. Sire of winners of more than $750,000. 


Fee $1,000 
*HYPNOTIST II 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Flying Gal, by 
*Sir Gallahad III 
Fee $200 Return 


*Hypnotist II was a stakes winner in two sea- 
sons, including Derby Trial Stakes, King Edward 
VII Stakes, March Stakes (his only start at four). 
He was second in the Criterion Stakes, his only 
start at two. *Hypnotist II is a son of Hyperion, 
leading sire in England in 1940 and 1941, sire of 
numerous top stakes horses, and half-brother to 
the prominent American sires *Sickle and *Phara- 
mond II. Flying Gal was a stakes winner and 
also dam of *Boswell, Gainly, and sister to Fene- 
lon, Flying Spear, etc. 


JOHNSTOWN 


Bay, 1936, by Jamestown—La France, by 
*Sir Gallahad III 
Fee $1,000 (Book Full) Return 


Johnstown raced two seasons, started 21 times, 
won 14 races, and was three times third. Johns- 
town won the Babylon Handicap, Richard Johnson 
Stakes, Remsen Handicap, Breeders’ Futurity, 
Paumonok Handicap, Wood Memorial Stakes, Ken- 
tucky Derby, Withers Stakes, Dwyer Stakes, and 
Belmont Stakes. He was third in the Hopeful and 
fourth in the Futurity and Flash Stakes. 

Johnstown is out of a daughter of *Sir Galla- 
had III, and his female family is one of the most 
desirable. He is half-brother to Jacola. The fam- 
ily also has produced such horses as Omaha, The 
Scout, Flares, etc. Johnstown’s second dam, *Flam- 
bette, won the Latonia Oaks (114 miles in 2:032é, 
126 pounds), and produced three stakes winners. 
The fourth dam was the French Oaks winner 
Medeah, ancestress of numerous high-class horses 
in England, France, America, and Argentina. 


Return 


“BOSWELL 


Bay, 1933, by Bosworth—Flying Gal, by 


*Sir Gallahad III 
Fee $500 Return 


*Boswell raced for four seasons. At two he won 
Hurst Two-Year-Old Stakes, was third in Aling- 
ton Stakes. At three he won the St. Leger (1% 
miles), beating Fearless Fox, *Mahmoud (winner of 
the Derby), etc., second in Jockey Club Stakes 
(154 miles), Lingfield Park Plate, and third in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes. At four he won the 
Eclipse Stakes (114 miles), beating Daytona, Monu- 
ment, *Rhodes Scholar, ete., was second in the 
March Stakes and Heathcote Stakes. At five *Bos- 
well was second in the Victor Wild Stakes and 
Dullingham Stakes. Flying Gal, dam of *Boswell, 
was a stakes winner and full sister to Fenelon, and 
dam of *Hypnotist II and Gainly, high-class stakes 
winners in England. 


FIGHTING FOX 


Bay, 1935, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Marguerite, 
by Celt 
Fee $300 Return 


Fighting Fox won nine races and $122,000, in- 
cluding the Grand Union Hotel, Wood Memorial 
Stakes, Jamaica, Wilmington, Carter (setting new 
track record), Fleetwing (carrying top weight of 
126 pounds, setting track record), Massachusetts, 
Paumonok Handicaps (6 furlongs in 1:1145 under 
130 pounds). He also won the Excelsior Handicap 
but was disqualified. Fighting Fox was second in 
Junior Champion Stakes, Empire City Handicap, 
Wilson, Kenner Stakes, Harford, Excelsior, Tobog- 
gan Handicaps, and third in Hopeful, Champagne, 
Futurity, Travers, Whitney Stakes, Aqueduct, Bay 
Shore, Queens County Handicaps. 


*ISOLATER 


Bay, 1933, by Blandford—Priscilla Carter, by *Omar Khayyam 


Fee $300 


Return 


; “Isolater raced five seasons, including 1940, and won 14 races and $78,270, including the Brooklyn 
Handicap, Saratoga Cup (twice), Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, Aqueduct Handicap, Manhattan 


Handicap, Rockingham Park Handicap, Gallant Fox Handicap. 


*Isolater also was second in Whitney 


Stakes (beaten nose by Challedon at equal weights), Edgemere Handica andicé key 
s), p, Butler Handicap, Jockey 
Club Gold Cup, third in Saratoga Handicap (twice), Questionnaire Handicap, Champion Handicap, and 


Manhattan Handicap. 


*Isolater represents one of the world’s premier sire lines. 
(stakes winner and sire), Spinner (Scottish Derby), etc., and half-sister to Priscilla Ruley, etc. 


Priscilla Carter also is dam of *Alaczar 
*Iso- 


later traces back to the female line of Rigolboche, ancestress of The Tetrarch, Peter Pan, Toro, and 


other fine stallions. 


Return for one year 
if mare does not prove 
in foal. Return to be 
claimed by December 
1, 1942. We reserve the 
mare t. 

PHONE 393 


Standing At 


CLAIBORNE STUD 


(A. B. Hancock) 


No responsibility is 
accepted for accidents 
or disease. 


PARIS, KY. 


_ 


Saturday, January 17, 1942 


NORTH WALES STUD 


Warrenton Virginia | 


“‘BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932, by Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus 


*Bahram was unbeaten, was the best horse Palace Stakes, and the St. Leger Stakes (by 
of his year, and was placed at the top of the five lengths). 
Frée Handicap at two and again at three. *Bahram has sired crack horses, including 
“Bahram won $215,430. At two he won the Turkhan (Irish Derby, St. Leger substitute, 
Produce Stakes, Rous Memorial Stakes (six etc., second in New Derby, etc.), Great 
furlongs under 133 pounds, top weight), Truth, Queen of Shiraz (Irish Oaks), Big 
Gimcrack Stakes (six furlongs under 124 Game (unbeaten stakes winner), Birikan, 
pounds, top weight), Boscawen Stakes, and Shah Rookh, etc. He was leading 2-year-old 
Middle Park Stakes. In his 83-year-old sea- sire last year with 16 winners. *Bahram 
son *Bahram won the Two Thousand Gui- ranked second on the list of English sires in 
neas, Derby (by two lengths), St. James’ 1940, third in 1941. 


| BOOK FULL—FEE $2,500—NOW BOOKING FOR 1943 


HEAD P LAY Soe Biss Rea Head, by King Gorin 


; Head Play was a stakes winner of 14 races and $109,315. He was five times second and _ five 
times third. Including his 1941 2-year-olds Head Play has three crops of foals old enough to race. 
From his three crops 28 foals have started and all but three have won or placed. 


| FEE $350—RETURN 
| $250 For Stakes Winners and Dams of Winners 


*QUATRE BRAS II By *Teddy~_Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


*Quatre Bras II was a stakes winner in France and the United States. He started his racing 
career in America as a 38-year-old and was a winner up to seven. He was retired to the stud in 1936, 
and from his first crop sired Robert E. Lee (winner of five consecutive races in England, including 
the Princess Stakes). *Quatre Brass II also is sire of the stakes winners Dotted Swiss and Arms of 


War, and many other good winners. 
FEE $500—RETURN 


B » 1931, 
*CHRYSLER II By Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 


*Chrysler II did not start at two but won at three, four, five, and six. He won in France and 
was a stakes winner in England. *Chrysler II entered the stud in 1988 and his first crop of foals were 
2-year-olds last season. Racing records of these are not yet available. He made his first American 
season last spring. 

FEE $200 
Payable Nov. 1 if mare in foal at that time. 


No Responsibility for Accidents or Disease. 


| 
| 
| 


MEREWORTH FARM STALLIONS 


DISPLAY 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play— F 

*Cicuta, by *Nassovian ee $750, Return 
Display was the winner of $256,326 at distances up to 244 miles. 

He has sired Discovery ($195,287 and sire), Volitant, many other 

crack horses. To 1941 Display’s get had won 591 races and 

$767,758. He was sire of 37 winners last year. 


ARIEL 


Black, 1925, by Eternal— 
Fee $500, Return 


*“HAIRAN 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway— 
Harpsichord, by Louvois Fee $500, Return 


*HAIRAN raced three seasons, winning £6,996. In the 2-year-old 
free handicap rating he was one pound under *BAHRAM, with 132 
pounds. He retired to the stud in 1937, and had full book in 1938 
and 1939 at 98 Sovs. He is a son of the sensational FAIRWAY, 
premier sire in England, having sired BLUE PETER (winner of the 
Derby, 1959 Two Thousand Guineas, and Eclipse Stakes) and many 
others. *HAIRAN is a half-brother to the successful sire *ROYAL 
MINSTREL, the big winner and successful broodmare QURRAT-AL- 
AIN, and the sire HAVELOCK. 


Ariel was leading 2-year-old sire in 1940 with 18 winners, was 
second in 1941 with 19 winners, including the stakes winners Black 
Raider, Royal Martha, Air Sure, and Aridiscal He had sired 53 
winners of 124 races and $121,690 (in first monies) last year. 


“BEL AETHEL 


Brown, 1933, by *Aethelstan 1l— turn 
Plucky Liege, by Spearmint Fee $300, Re 
*BEL AETHEL was a good race horse, winner of the Prix Daru, 
Coronation Cup, Chepstow, etc. He is by the excellent sire *AETH- 
ELSTAN II, and is a three-quarter brother to the top sires *SIR 
GALLAHAD III, *BULL DOG, *QUATRE BRAS II, and a half- 
brother to the English Derby winner BOIS ROUSSEL, and ADMIRAL 
DRAKE, winner of the Grand Prix de Paris. *Bel Aethel was im- 
ported in January just before the breeding season of 1940, having 
entered the stud in 1939, and standing in Ireland for that season. 


INFINITE 


Chestnut, 1921, by Ultimus— Fee $200, Return 
Continental, by Yankee 
To January 1, 1941, Infinite had sired the winners of 729 races 
and $720,205. He has sired such horses as Inlander, Universe, 
Economic, Angelic, Titus, Miss Shopper, Joe Ray, Allegheny, ete. 
Infinite was sire of seven 2-year-old winners last year. 


* 
SWIFT AND SURE 
Bay, 1923, by Swynford— Fee $3 Return 
Good and Gay, by Bayardo $300, 
*Swift and Sure has sired the winners of 491 races and $554,954 
to January 1, 1942. Last year he sired 28 winners. He is the 
sire of Swivel, Projectile, Bonanza, and other cracn horses, 


The physical condition of any mare coming to these stallions is subject to our approval. Return is for one year only if mare is barren, or fee 


| 
may be refunded at option of owner of stallion. Fees due and payable July 1, 1942. Returns to be claimed before Jan. 1, 1943. 


Address: 
MEREWORTH FARM 


11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Pennsylvania 6-5300 


H A H Bay. 1936, by Questionnaire—Delicacy, 
by “Chicle 


Hash raced for four seasons, winning 12 races, was 15 times second, three times. third, 
and won $107,250. He was a stakes winner at three and four and placed in stakes in the 
other two seasons he raced. 


DR. R. H. BARDWELL 


Mereworth Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
Phone Lexington 3006 


AT TWO: Hash won at Saratoga, was second to No Competition in the Grand Union Hotel Stakes, and 
beaten once by Johnstown. He was second in one other start. 


AT THREE: Hash won the Kenner Stakes, Lawrence Realization (15g miles in 2:42%5, over a muddy 
track), Edgemere Handicap (beating Volitant, Nedayr, *Isolater, etc.), a handicap at Aqueduct (carry- 
ing 122 pounds, 1 1-16 miles, and beating Roman Hero, etc.), and two other races. He also was second 
to Johnstown in the Withers Stakes, to Challedon in the Yankee Handicap (1 3-16 miles in 1:56%5), to 
Challedon in Tranter Handicap (1 3-16 miles in 1:54%5, world’s record), and in the Continental, Yankee, 
and Huron Handicaps. 


AT FOUR: Hash won the Edgemere Handicap (under 121 pounds, 114 miles in 1:50%5, new track record), 

Narragansett Special (1 3-16 miles, beating Challedon, Viscounty, Burning Star, etc.). He was second in 

the Massachusetts Handicap (to Eight Thirty, 1% miles in 1:49, equals track record, and beating Chal- 

ledon, Fenelon, Big Pabble, etc.), Saratoga Handicap. and Gallant Fox Handicap (under 123 pounds, 

——- by Salaminia, 107). At four Hash also was third to Mioland and Foxbrough in the Westchester 
andicap. 


AT FIVE: Hash beat Fenelon, The Chief, etc., at_a mile and 70 yards, was second to Your Chance in the 
Suburban Handicap, and second to Bimelech at 1% miles. He was third in the Metropolitan Handicap 


(beaten by Eight Thirty and Bold and Bad) and third to Whirlaway and Mioland at 1 1-16 miles at 
Belmont Park. 


Fee $250—For Live Foal 


Standing At 


HERMITAGE FARM 


Goshen (Warner L. Jones, Jr.) 


Kentucky 


Facilities of Hermitage Farm are available to a small number of board mares. This farm includes 
860 acres of which approximately 600 are in bluegrass. There are 70 stalls, 14 by 14, and limestone 
springs furnish ample water. The farm is staffed with competent men. 


| 


| 


